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ABSTRACT 


I. Durkheim’s approach to education was from the standpoint of sociology, as 
indicated by his motto, “Education is the socialization of the younger generation.” 
Il. He treated the science of education as investigation of what is in actual i 
procedure; to be distinguished from “the science of education”’ is, on the one hand, 
pedagogy, viz., “the work of thought, seeking in the results of psychology and sociology 
principles for the direction or the reform of education,” and, on the other hand, the 
educative activity itself. III. General plan of Durkheim’s course “1’Education 
Morale a ]’Ecole Primaire.”” IV. Durkheim’s distinction between moral education 
and the teaching of morals. V. Durkheim’s scheme of intellectual education in the 
primary school. VI. Durkheim’s attitude toward the problems in the French situation 
centered in the historical fact of education (a) for the masses, (6) for the élite. 
VII. Durkheim assigns a central place in pedagogical instruction to critical history of 
the doctrines of education. 


[The author of this article is the successor of Professor Emile Durkheim of 
the Faculty of Letters at the University of Paris. Previously to his appoint- 
ment at the Sorbonne, he was professor of social philosophy at the University 
of Toulouse. He was pupil and disciple of Durkheim, and is one of the chief 
contributors of the well-known Sociological Annals of which Durkheim was 
founder and director. 

Among Professor Fauconnet’s chief contributions may be mentioned the 
joint authorship with Marcel Mauss of the article on “Sociology” in the Grande 
Encyclopédie; La Responsabilité (Paris: Alcan, 1920. Pp. x+ 400); ‘‘Critical 
Reviews” on the works of Westermarck which have appeared in the Revue 
Philosophique (1907, p. 409) and in the Année Sociologique (X, 383; XI, 274).] 

* Extracts from the opening lecture on the course entitled ‘The Science of Educa- 


tion,” Sorbonne. 
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I 


The pedagogical and the sociological activity which occupied the 
thought and time of Durkheim’ was not an accidental co-ordination. 

“Being a sociologist,” he said, “‘I shall discuss education in the 
capacity of a sociologist. Moreover, far from exposing oneself 
to the risk of seeing and showing things by a bias which deforms 
them, I am, on the contrary, convinced that there is no other method 
more capable of putting their true nature into evidence.” Educa- 
tion is a thing eminently social, as observation proves. For illus- 
tration, in each society there are as many special forms of education 
as there are different social classes. Even in democratic societies 
such as ours, which tend to eliminate unjust differences, education 
varies and must necessarily vary according to vocations. Evidently 
these special forms of education rest upon a common basis. But 
this common education varies from society to society. Each creates 


* Emile Durkheim (1858-1917), French philosopher, professor at the Sorbonne. 
On completing a course at the Ecole Normale Supérieure, he was intrusted with a 
mission to Germany, from whence he drew his inspiration that led to studies on the state 
of ethics and sociology in that country. In 1887, he was made member of the Faculty 
of Letters at the University of Bordeaux. This marks the first recognition, by the 
higher education of France, of the subject of sociology. His endeavor to separate 
positive sociology from psychology is considered one of the great contributions in this 
field of activity. Among his chief contributions the most widely known are: Les régles de 
la méthode sociologique (Paris: Alcan, 1895. 12mo, 7@ édit., 1919. Pp. xxiv+186); 
“Représentations individuelles et représentations collectives,” Revue de métaphysique 
et de morale, May, 1898; “La sociologie en France,” Revue bleue, May 19 and 26, 
1900; “La sociologie,” La Science frangaise (Paris: Larousse, 1916. 2 vols. 8vo. 
Pp. 400); “La famille conjugale,” Revue philosophique, January-February, 1921; 
De la division du travail social (Paris: Alcan, 1893. Pp. xliv+416); Le suicide (Paris: 
Alcan, 1897. 8vo. Pp. 462); “La prohibition de l’inceste et ses origines,’”’ Année 
sociologique, I, 70; “Jugements de valeur et de réalit¢,” Revue de métaphysique et de 
morale, July, 1911; “La détermination du fait moral,” Bulletin de la société francaise 
de philosophie, April, May, 1906; “De la définition des phénoménes religieux,” Année 
sociologique, 1, 1-28; Les formes élémentaires de la vie religieuse. Le systéme tolémique en 
Australie (Paris: Alcan, 1912. 8vo. Pp. 647). 

This article gives ample evidence of his interest in pedagogy. Especially worthy 
of notice is the close rclationship which he thought existed between the educator and the 
sociologist. However, his pedagogical studies are not numerous, and deal only with 
educationual questic:s in the most general way: the nature and réle of the educator 
and the object and method of pedagogy. 

His ideas on education are to be found in Buisson’s Nouveau Dictionnaire, under 
headings “Education” and ‘‘Pedagogy,” also in the opening lectures published by 
La Revue de Métaphysique et de Morale and La Revue Bleue. 
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for itself a certain ideal of man. This ideal determines the goal 
of their education. “Education is the means by which each society 
prepares in the hearts of its children the essential conditions for its 
own existence.”” Thus, “‘each type of people has an education of 
its own, which is capable of explaining this type to the same degree 
as its moral, religious and political organisation.”’ 

Consequently the observation of facts leads to the following 


definition: 


Education is the action exercised by the adult generations upon those who 
are not yet ripe for social life. It has for its object the provoking and develop- 
ing of a certain number of physical, moral and intellectual states in the child, 
which both the political society taken as a whole and the special milieu to which 
he is destined demand of him. More briefly, Education is a socialization of 
the younger generation. 


But why is it necessarily thus? It is 


because in each of us, one may say, there are two beings, which, although insepa- 
rable except by abstraction, are none the less distinct. One is made up of all 
the mental states which relate to ourselves and the events of our own personal 
life: this is what may be <alled the individual being. The other is a.system 
of ideas, feelings and habits which express in us not our own personality, but the 
group or different groups of which we form a part; such are religious beliefs, 
moral beliefs and practices, national and vocational traditions, and collective 
opinions of allkinds. Their entirety forms the social being. To form this being 
in each one of us is the end of education. 


It is through co-operation and social tradition that man has made 
himself man; morals, languages, religions, sciences are collective 
work, social things. Now it is through morality that man forms in 
himself a will which rises above desire; it is language that raises 
him above mere sensation; it is in religions first, then in sciences, 
that the cardinal notions, of which the truly human intelligence is 
made, elaborate themselves. 

This social being is not ready made in the primitive constitution of man. 
Society itself, as it was formed and consolidated, drew out of its own constitu- 
tion these great moral forces. The child, on entering life, brings only his indi- 
vidual nature. With each new generation then society finds itself in the 
presence of a practically blank table upon which it is necessary to build anew. 
To this egoistic and non-social being just born it is necessary to superadd, by 
the most rapid means possible, another, capable of leading a moral and social 
life. This is the work of education. 
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Heredity transmits the instinctive mechanisms which assure organic 
life, and in the animal a fairly simple social life. But it is not suffi- 
cient to transmit the aptitudes which man’s social life implies, apti- 
tudes too complex to be able to “materialize themselves under the 
form of organic predispositions.” The transmission of the specific 
attributes which distinguish man is accomplished by a means which 
is social, as they are social: this is education. 

For a mind accustomed to look at things from this bias, this 
sociological conception of nature and of the réle of education imposes 
itself with the force of evidence. Durkheim calls it a fundamental 
axiom. Let us say, more accurately, a truth of experience. We 
see clearly, when we think as a historian, that education in Sparta 
is the Lacedemonian civilization forming Spartans for the Lace- 
demonian city; that Athenian education, in the age of Pericles, is 
the Athenian civilization forming men according to the ideal type 
of man such as Athens conceived him at that epoch, for the Athenian 
city and, at the same time, for humanity, such as Athens represented 
it to herself. It suffices us to anticipate the future in order to under- 
stand that historians may see as clearly how French education, in 
the twentieth century, even in its boldest idealistic and humanitarian 
tentatives is a product of French civilization, and consists in trans- 
mitting it; in short, in forming men who conform to the ideal type 
of man which this civilization implies, and in forming them for 
France and for humanity, such as France represents it to herself. 

However, this obvious truth has not been generally recognized, 
especially in the course of the last centuries. Philosophers and 
pedagogues are agreed in seeing in education a thing evidently 
individual. Durkheim writes: ‘For Kant as for Mill, for Herbart 
as for Spencer, education has as its object above all the realization 
in each individual of the constitutive attributes of human kind in 
general, carried to their highest degree of possible development.” 
But this agreement does not presume a truth. For we know that 
classical philosophy has almost always forgotten to consider the 
real man of a period and country, the only one capable of being 
observed, while speculating upon universal human nature, the 
arbitrary product of an abstraction made, without method, on a 
very limited number of human samples. It is generally admitted 
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today that its abstract character has warped, in a large measure, 
the political speculation of the eighteenth century, for instance: 
Being individualistic to excess, too detached from history, it often 
legislates for the conventional man, independently of any social 
group. The progress that politica] sciences made in the nineteenth 
century, under the influence of history and philosophies inspired 
by history, progress toward which all the moral sciences were 
directed at the end of the century, must now be accomplished by the 
philosophy of education in its turn. 

Education is a social thing; that is to say, it brings the child into 
contact with a definite society and not with society im genera. If 
this proposition be true, it does not merely require speculative 
reflection on education, it must make its influence felt upon the 
educational activity itself. In fact, this influence is unquestionable. 
In practice it is often questioned. Let us examine some of the pro- 
tests raised when our proposition is stated. Let me take, to begin 
with, what I will call the universalist or Humanist protest. Soci- 
ology is charged with encouraging a narrow nationalism, nay, 
indeed, with immolating the interests of humanity for those of the 
state; even more than that, for the interests of a political régime. 
In the course of the war Germanic education was often contrasted 
with Latin education; the former purely national and subordinated 
to the benefit of the state, the latter, liberal and human. It has 
been said that undoubtedly education rears the child for its 
country, but also for humanity. In short, in various ways, an 
antagonism is being set up between these terms: social education 
and human education, society and humanity. Now Durkheim’s 
mind soars far above objections of this kind. For that thought 
does not express the personal tendencies of our author, the spontane- 
ous bent which he might have as an educator to make national ends 
prevail over humanends. To say that education is a social thing is 
not to draw up an educational program; it is to state afact. Durk- 
heim holds this fact as true everywhere, whatever tendency obtains 
here or there. Cosmopolitanism is no less social than nationalism. 
There are civilizations which urge the educator to place his own 
country above everything; others which urge him to subordinate 
national ends to human ends or, better still, to harmonize them. 
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The universalist ideal is bound to a synthetic civilization which tends 
to combine all the others. Moreover, in the contemporaneous 
world, each nation has its cosmopolitanism, its own Humanism in 
which its genius can be recognized. What is, in fact, for us, 
Frenchmen of the twentieth century, the relative value of duties 
toward humanity and of duties toward our country, how may they 
some into conflict, and how may they be conciliated? Noble and 
arduous questions which, in defining education as he has defined it, 
the sociologist cannot resolve to the advantage of the nationalism. 
When he enters upon these problems he will have a free hand. 
To recognize the social character which actually appertains to 
education in no way prejudices the manner in which the moral 
forces will be analyzed which urge educators in divers and opposed 
directions. 

I shall make the same reply to the objections of the individualist. 
Durkheim defines education as a socialization of the child. But 
then, some say, what is to become of the value of the human person; 
of the personal initiative, responsibility, and perfecting of the 
individual? We are so accustomed to oppose society to the indi- 
vidual that every doctrine which makes frequent usage of the 
word society seems to sacrifice the individual. Here, again, we 
are mistaken. If ever a man was an individual, a personality in 
all that the term implies of creative originality and of resistance to 
collective impulses, it was Durkheim. And his moral doctrine fits 
so well his own character that in giving to his doctrine the name 
“Individualism” one would not be using a paradox. His first 
work, The Division of Sociai Labour, envisages a whole philosophy 
of history, in which the genesis, the differentiation, the freeing of 
the individual appear as the dominating traits of the progress of 
civilization, the exaltation of the human person as its real end. 
And this philosophy of history culminates in this moral rule: Have 
individuality, be a person. How then could such a doctrine see in 
education I know not what process of “depersonalization”? If 
forming a person is now the end of education, and if to educate is to 
socialize, let us then conclude that, according to Durkheim, it is 
possible, in socializing, to individualize. We are not playing with 
words. Such is really his thought. We may discuss the manner 
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in which he conceives the education of individuality. But his 
definition of education is that of a thinker who, not for one moment, 
overlooks or underestimates the réle or the value of the individual. 
I shall even point out to the sociologists that it is in his analysis of 
education that they will more clearly see the depth of Durkheim’s 
thought on the relations of society and the individual, and on the 
réle of highly gifted individuals in social progress. 

For, in the name of the ideal, it happens sometimes that we 
resist Durkheim’s realism. He is reproached with humiliating 
reason and discouraging effort, as if he made himself systematically 
the apologist of what is and remained indifferent to what ought to 
be. In order to understand how, on the contrary, this sociological 
realism seems to him capable of directing action, let us see how he 
understood pedagogy. 


II 


The whole teaching of Durkheim responds to a deep need of his 
mind, which is the essential demand of the scientific mind itself. 
Durkheim felt a genuine repulsion for all arbitrary constructions, 
for programs of action which represented only the tendencies of 
their author. Reflection on a given fact, on an observable reality, 
on what he names a thing (chose) was necessary to him. To 
consider social facts as things, such is the first rule of his method. 
When he spoke on moral subjects he first presented facts, things, 
and even his gestures and his expression demonstrated that, though 
these things were spiritual and not material, he was not satisfied to 
analyze concepts, but that he grasped, taught, and handled realities. 
Education is a thing, or, in other words, a fact. In truth, in all 
societies educative events transpire, education is being given. 
In France, in the twentieth century, educators educate and children 
are educated in compliance with traditions and habits, rules explicit 
or implied, under the influence of collective ideas and sentiments, 
in definitely established institutions with the use of suitable equip- 
ment. All this can be described, analyzed, explained. The notion 
of the science of education is, therefore, perfectly clear. Its only 
réle is to understand what is. It does not confound itself either 
with the effective activity of the educator, or even with pedagogy 
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which seeks to direct this activity. Education is its object, which 
is not to say that it tends to the same ends as education, but that, 
on the contrary, it implies it since it observes it. 

Durkheim in no way denies that this science is, to a large 
extent, of a psychological order. Psychology alone, supported by 
biology, enlarged by pathology, makes possible the comprehension 
of why the human child has need of education; in what manner he 
differs from the adult; how his senses, his memory, his faculties of 
association and attention, his imagination, his abstract thought, his 
language, his feelings, his character, his will are formed and evolve. 
The psychology of the child, linked with that of the adult man; 
completed, let us add, by the psychology of the educator himself; 
such is one of the means by which science is enabled to approach the 
study of education. This idea is universally accepted; it is useless 
to dwell upon it. 

Psychology, however, is but one of the two means of possible 
access. He who follows it exclusively runs the risk of considering 
the fact of education under only one of its two aspects. For psy- 
chology is obviously incompetent when the question under con- 
sideration becomes no longer merely what the child who is to 
receive education is, or what are its powers of assimilation and 
reaction, but also what is the nature of the civilization itself that 
the education transmits and of the equipments that it employs to 
transmit it. France of the twentieth century has four grades of 
instruction: primary, secondary, higher, and technical, whose rela- 
tions to one another are not at all what they are in Germany, in 
England, or in the United States. Her secondary insiruction is 
based upon French, the classics, modern languages, history, and 
science. Toward the year 1600 it was based almost exclusively 
upon Latin and Greek; in the Middle Ages upon dialectics. Our 
system of instruction includes a share of the intuitive and experi- 
mental method, that of the United States a still larger one; the 
Humanist and medieval education was almost exclusively bookish. 
Therefore it is clear that scholastic institutions, discipline, and 
methods are social facts. The book itself is a social fact; the 
veneration and decline of the same depend upon social causes. 

The physical, moral, and intellectual education given by a 
society at a given moment of its history is manifestly the province 
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of sociology. In order to study education scientifically as a fact 
given to observation, sociology must collaborate with psychology. 
Under one of its two aspects, the science of education is a sociological 
science. It is from this aspect that Durkheim approached it. 

Meanwhile he was opening another way, urged by the inner 
logic of his own thought, precursor and not imitator of doctrines in 
high favor today, and which his own doctrine excels in clearness and 
fecundity. Germany has created the term “Socialpidogogik,”’ 
the United States the term ‘educational sociology,” which un- 
doubtedly mark the same tendency. But by these words things 
quite distinct are often confused. For instance, on the one hand, 
a more or less indefinite orientation toward the sociological study 
of education, such as Durkheim conceives it, and, on the other hand, 
a system of education which occupies itself more especially in pre- 
paring men for social life, in forming the citizen: “ staatsbiirgerliche 
Erziehung,” as Kerschensteiner calls it. The American idea of 
sociology is applied, in a somewhat confused sense, to the sociological 
study of education and at the same time to the introduction of the 
subject-matter of sociology into the classes. The science of educa- 
tion, as defined by Durkheim, is sociological in a much clearer accep- 
tation of the term. 

As to what he means by pedagogy, it is neither the educative 
activity itself, nor the speculative science of education. It is the 
systematic reaction of the second upon the first, the work of thought, 
seeking in the results of psychology and sociology principles for the 
direction or for the reform of education. Thus conceived, pedagogy 
can be idealistic without becoming utopian. 

Durkheim not only does not deny that a good many famous 
pedagogues have yielded to a systematic spirit, assigned to educa- 
tion an aim either inaccessible or arbitrarily chosen, proposed arti- 
ficial processes, but he warns, more emphatically than anyone else, 
against following their example. Here sociology is fighting an 
enemy with which it is habitually faced. In all spheres, morals, 
politics, even in political economy, the scientific study of institu- 
tions has been preceded by a philosophy essentially artificial, and 
which attempted to formulate codes in order to assure the maximum 
of happiness to individuals and to peoples without first taking cog- 
nizance of their conditions of existence. Nothing is more contrary to 
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the intellectual habits of the sociologist than to make a clean sweep 
of the education that is actually being given and to say: ‘‘ This is how 
you must bring up the child.” Types of schools, curricula, methods, 
traditions, habits, tendencies, ideas, ideals of the teachers—these 
are all facts by which, far from first pretending to change them, 
sociology seeks to discover why they are what they are. If French 
education is largely traditional, little inclined to run to technical 
forms of concerted methods, if it gives great credit to the intuitive, 
tactful, initiative faculties of the teachers, if it respects the free 
evolution of the child, if even it is the result, for the greater part, 
not of the systematic action of the teachers but of the diffuse and 
involuntary action of environment, that is a fact which has its causes 
in, and responds to, in a summary way, the conditions of existence 
in French society. Therefore, pedagogy inspired by sociology does 
not run the risk of making itself the apologist of a venturesome sys- 
tem, or the adviser of a mechanization of the child, which would 
thwart its spontaneous development. Thus become invalid the 
objections of eminent thinkers who persist in opposing education 
to pedagogy, as if reflection upon the action one exerts were neces- 
sarily condemning one’s self to warping that action. 

But this is not saying that scientific reflection is practically 
sterile, and that realism is the fact of a conservative spirit which 
accepts indolently all that is. To know in order to see and to 
provide for was Auguste Comte’s comprehension of positive science. 
In fact, the better one knows the nature of things the more chance 
one has of using them efficaciously. The educator is compelled 
to manipulate the child’s attention. No one will maintain that the 
less he knows it the better he will guide it. Therefore, psychological 
science admits of practical applications, of which pedagogy forms 
the rules of education. In the same manner the sociological 
science of education may admit of practical applications. In what 
consists the secularization of morality? What are its causes? 
Whence comes the resistance it arouses? What difficulties has 
moral education to overcome when it dissociates itself from religious 
education? Obviously a social problem, and a problem of today for 
contemporary societies: how to declaim that its disinterested study 
may lead to the formulation of pedagogical rules from which the 
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French teacher of the twentieth century may draw inspiration for 
his educational practice. Social crises, social conflicts have causes; 
which does not mean that it is forbidden to seek outlets and remedies 
for them. Institutions are neither entirely plastic nor entirely 
refractory to any deliberate modification. To fit them prudently 
to their respective réle, to adapt the one to the other and each one 
of them to the civilization in which they are incorporated: therein 
lies a fine field of action for rational policy, and if it is a question of 
educational institutions, for a rational pedagogy, neither conserva- 
tive nor revolutionary, and efficacious within the limits in which the 
deliberate action of man can be efficacious. 

Thus realism and idealism can be conciliated. Ideals are 
realities. For instance, contemporary France has an intellectual 
ideal; she conceives an ideal type of intelligence which she puts 
before the child. But this ideal is complex and confused. The 
publicists who pretend to express it each show, as a rule, only one 
of its sides, one of its elements, elements of origin, of age, and, if I 
may say so, of divers directions, some firmly upholding certain 
social tendencies, others tendencies different and opposed. It is 
not impossible to treat this complex ideal as a thing, that is to say, 
of analyzing the component parts, of determining their genesis, 
their causes, and the needs to which they correspond. But this 
study, at first quite disinterested, is the best preparation for choice 
which a rational will can propose to make between various conceiv- 
able curricula and between the rules to be followed for the applica- 
tion of a chosen program. I could repeat the same thing, mutatis 
mutandis, concerning moral education and questions of detail as 
well as about the most general problems. Briefly, public opinion, 
administration, the legislator, parents, teachers have, at every 
moment, to choose whether it is a question of a total reformation 
of institutions or of making them function day by day. At the 
present they are dealing with a resistant material which does not 
permit of arbitrary manipulation: social environment, institutions, 
habits, traditions, collective tendencies. Pedagogy, as far as it 
depends upon sociology, is the rational preparation for these choices. 

Durkheim attached the highest importance, not only asa scholar, 
but as a citizen, to this rationalistic conception of action. Hostile 
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to reformistic agitation, which disturbs without bettering, and 
above all to negative reforms which destroy without replacing, he 
had, notwithstanding, the sense and taste of action. But in order 
that the action might be fruitful, for him it had to deal with what 
is possible, limited, deferred, determined by the social conditions 
in which it exerted itself. His pedagogical teaching, being addressed 
to educators, has always a character immediately practical. En- 
grossed by his other works, he had no time to apply himself to purely 
speculative investigations upon education. In the lectures concern- 
ing which I am about to speak, the subjects are approached according 
to the scientific method I have just defined. But the choice of sub- 
jects is directed by the practical difficulties which the public educator 
in contemporaneous France encounters, and it is to pedagogical 
conclusions that the teacher comes. 


Durkheim has left a completely written manuscript of a course 
of lectures in eighteen lessons on l’Education Morale a l’ Ecole 
Primaire. Here is the general plan of it. The first lesson is an 
introduction on secular ethics. Durkheim defines in it the moral 
task which, in contemporary France, rests with the teacher. For 
him it is a question of imparting a moral education secular and 
rationalistic. This secularization of morality is ordered by the 
whole of historical development. But it is difficult. Religion and 
morality have been, in the history of civilization, so intimately 
united that their necessary dissociation could not be an easy 
operation. If we are content with emptying morality of all reli- 
gious contents, we mutilate it. For, in its way, religion expresses, 
in a symbolic language, true things. We must not allow these truths 
to be lost with the symbols we eliminate; we must find them again 
by transposing them to the plan of secular thought. The rationalistic 
systems, and above all the non-metaphysical systems have generally 
presented an oversimplified picture of morality. In becoming 
sociological, moral analysis can give a rational basis, which is 
neither religious nor metaphysical, to a morality as complex, richer 
even, in certain respects, than is traditional, religious morality, and 
which can be traced back to the sources from whence spring the most 
energetic moral forces. 
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The lessons which follow can be grouped into two quite distinct 
parts, and this plan illustrates what we have said of the contribu- 
tion brought, respectively, to pedagogy by sociology on the one side 
and by psychology on the other. The first part studies morality 
in itself; that is to say, the moral civilization which education 
transmits to the child: it is the sociological analysis. The second 
studies the nature of the child who is to assimilate this morality; 
here psychology plays the most important rdle. 

The eight lessons that Durkheim has devoted to the analysis 
of morality are, of all his work on the subject, what he has left 
most completely finished; for death interrupted him as he was 
preparing for publication the Prolegomena of his Morale. They 
may be compared to the pages published in Le Bulletin de la Société 
francaise de Philosophie, on “La détermination du fait moral.’’ 
He does not there deal with the various duties, but with the general 
character of morality. With him it is the equivalent of what 
philosophers call ‘‘theoretical morals.” But the method he uses 
opens the subject anew. 

It is easily conceived how sociology is capable of studying the 
family, state, property, and contract. But when virtue and duty 
are at stake it seems that we have to deal with concepts and not 
with institutions, and that here, for want of applicable observation, 
a method of abstract analysis imposes itself. This is the side from 
which Durkheim approaches his subject. Moral education has, 
without doubt, the rdéle of initiating the child into various duties 
and of stirring up in him particular virtues, taken one by one. But 
it also has the réle of developing in him the general aptitude for 
morality, the fundamental disposition which is at the root of moral 
life, to create in him a moral agent ready for initiative, which is the 
condition of progress. 

What are, in fact, in contemporary French society, the elements 
of the moral temperament, the realization of which is the aim toward 
which general moral education should tend? We can describe 
these elements, understand their réle and their nature, and it is, 
after all, this description which forms the contents of so-called theo- 
retic ethics. Each philosopher, in his own manner, defines these 
fundamental elements, but he builds rather than describes. We can 
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do the same work over again by taking for object, not our own per- 
sonal ideal, but the ideal which is in fact that of our own civilization. 
Thus the study of moral education allows us to discern in the facts 
the realities to which correspond the deeply abstract concepts which 
the philosophers handled. In education the science of morals is 
able to observe what morality, in its more general character, is, 
because it sees it at the moment when it transmits itself, at the 
moment, therefore, when it distinguishes itself more sharply from 
individual consciences, in the complexity of which it is habitually 
enveloped. 

Durkheim reduces to three these fundamental elements of our 
morality. They are the spirit of discipline, of self-denial, and of 
autonomy. ‘The spirit of discipline consists in both the sense and 
taste for regularity, the sense and taste for the limitation of desire, 
the respect of the rule which imposes on the individual the inhibition 
of impulse and effort. Why does social life demand regularity, 
limitation, and effort? And how does the individual, in accepting 
these painful demands, find eventually the conditions of his own 
happiness? To answer these questions is to say what is the func- 
tion of discipline. How is society apt to impose discipline, and more 
particularly to awaken in the individual the sentiment of respect 
due to the authority of a categorical imperative which appears as 
transcendent? To answer this question is to treat the nature of 
discipline and its rational basis. Finally, why can and must the 
rule be conceived as independent from all religious and even meta- 
physical symbolism? In what does this secularization of dis- 
cipline modify the content itself of the idea of discipline; what does 
it demand and what does it permit? Here we no longer link the 
nature and function of discipline to the conditions of civilization as a 
whole, but to those particular conditions of existence of the civiliza- 
tion in which we live. And we are investigating whether our 
French spirit of discipline is really what it ought to be, if it is not 
pathologically weakened; and how education, while respecting its 
particular character, can improve our national morality. 

A corresponding analysis applies itself to the spirit of self-denial. 
What is it? What can its use be, from the point of view of society, 
as from the point of view of the individual? What are the ends 
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to which, we, the French of the twentieth century, should devote 
ourselves? What is the hierarchy of those ends; whence do they 
come and how may their partial antagonism be conciliated? The 
same question arises concerning the spirit of autonomy. The 
analysis of this last element is particularly fruitful, for it here deals 
with one of the most recent traits of morality, with the most char- 
acteristic traits of the rational and secular morality of our demo- 
cratic societies. 

We cannot enter into the details of this analysis. What pre- 
cedes is sufficient to point out one of the principal superiorities of 
the method followed by Durkheim. He succeeded in showing all 
the complexity, all the richness of moral life; richness which springs 
from opposition and which can never be but partially blended into 
a harmonious synthesis; richness which no individual, however 
great he may be, can ever aspire to attain within himself, to its 
highest degree of development; that is, realize in his own person the 
entirety of morality. Durkheim himself was, first of all, a man of 
discipline and will as Kant had been. It is the Kantian aspect of 
morality which he sees first and the more clearly. Sometimes we 
have tried to make of compulsion the only action which, according 
to him, society exercises upon the individual. His real doctrine is 
infinitely more comprehensive, and I do not know of any moral 
philosophy which is so to the same degree. He has shown, for 
instance, that the moral forces which constrain and even coerce the 
animal nature of man exert also upon man an attraction, a seduc- 
tion; and that it is to these two aspects of the moral fact that the 
two notions of right and duty respond. He has shown also that 
toward these two poles two distinct moral activities are directed, 
neither of which is foreign to the rightly constituted moral agent, 
but which, according as one or the other is prevalent, divide moral 
agents into two different types, the man of sentiment, of enthusiasm, 
in whom dominates the aptitude to yield, and the man of will, 
colder and sterner, in whom dominates the sense of rule. Eudemon- 
ism, hedonism have themselves their place in moral life. There 
must be Epicureans, Durkheim once said. Thus incongruities and 
even contradictions blend together in the wealth of moral civiliza- 
tion; wealth that, as a rule, the abstract analysis of philosophers 
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tries to impoverish, because it wants, for instance, to deduce the 
idea of good from that of duty, to conciliate the concepts of obliga- 
tion and autonomy, and thus to reduce to the logical play of certain 
simple ideas an extremely complicated reality. 

The nine lessons forming the second part of the course attack 
the strictly pedagogic problem. We have just numbered and 
defined the elements of the morality which we shall have to form 
in the child. How will the child’s nature lend itself to receive it; 
what resources, what springs, but also what obstacles does the edu- 
cator find init? The titles of the lessons are sufficient to indicate 
the movement of the thought: first, the discipline and psychology 
of the child, school discipline, school penalties and rewards; then, 
altruism in the child, and the influence of the school environment 
upon the formation of the social sense; finally, the general influence 
of the teaching of sciences, literature, history, even of morals, as 
well as of aesthetic culture upon the formation of the spirit of 
autonomy. 

IV 

With autonomy we pass from moral education to the teaching 
of morals. Autonomy is the attitude of a will that accepts rule 
because it recognizes it as being rationally founded. It supposes 
the free but methodical application of intelligence to the examination 
of the rules which the child receives at first ready-made from the 
society in which he grows up, but which, far from accepting them 
passively, he must learn little by little to vivify, conciliate, and 
purify from their decayed elements, to reform in order to adapt 
them to the changing conditions of existence of the society of which 
he becomes an active member. ‘‘It is science that confers auton- 
omy,” says Durkheim. It alone teaches how to recognize what 
is inherent in the nature of things, physical nature, but also moral 
nature; what is unavoidable, what is modifiable, what is normal, 
what therefore are the limits of efficacious action in improving 
nature, both physical and moral. All teaching, that of the cos- 
mological sciences but especially that of man himself, by means of 
history and sociology, has from this point of view a moral destina- 
tion. Thusa complete moral education today demands the teaching 
of morals, two things between which Durkheim makes a clear dis- 
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tinction although the second serves to complete the first. To 
him it seems indispensable that, even in the primary school, the 
master should teach the child what are the societies in which he 
is destined to live—the family, the guild, the nation, the Society of 
Nations, the community of civilization which tends to incorporate 
the whole of humanity; how they are formed and transformed; 
what action they exercise upon the individual, and what rdéle he 
plays in them. We possess only the rough outlines or plans of 
lessons of the course that he gave several times on “The Teaching 
of Morals in the Primary School.” There Durkheim shows the 
primary teacher how it is possible to interpret and make accessible 
to the intelligence of the child the results of what he called the 
“Physiology of Right and Morals.”’ It is the popularization of the 
science of morals, to which he has, elsewhere, devoted the greater 
part of his work and lectures. 


V 


“Intellectual Education in the Primary School” is the subject 
of a course completely written out, parallel to that which treats of 
moral education, and constructed somewhat on the same plan. 


Durkheim was less satisfied with it; he felt a difficulty in giving the 
final touch to his work. The fact is that the intellectual ideal of 
our democracy is less clearly defined than its moral ideal; the 
scientific study of it has had less preparation; the matter is more 
recent. 

Here again are two courses of diverging tendencies: one con- 
siders the end in view, the other the means to be employed; the 
first demands that sociology define the intellectual type that our 
society attempts to realize, the other asks of logic and psychology 
what contribution each discipline furnishes, what resources, what 
provinces, what resistances the mind of the child offers to the 
educator who is seeking to realize this type. I shall pass over the 
purely psychological lessons and point out only those which treat 
of attention. They testify to what Durkheim could do when he 
applied himself to psychology. 

In order to assign a definite end to primary intellectual educa- 
tion, Durkheim studies the origins of primary teaching and inquires 
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how it became conscious of its own nature and réle. It developed 
later than secondary education, and defined itself, in some measure, 
by opposition toit. It is in the idea of two of its principal initiators, 
Comenius and Pestalozzi, that Durkheim tries to seize his ideal in 
the making. Both sought to find how teaching might be encyclo- 
pedic and elementary, at the same time how to give an idea of the 
whole and form a just and well-poised mind; that is to say, capable 
of apprehending reality in its entirety without overlooking any 
essential element; but also how to address itself to all children 
without exception, the greater number of whom would have to 
content themselves with summary notions, easily and quickly 
assimilated. By his critical interpretation of the tentatives of 
Comenius and Pestalozzi, Durkheim elaborates his comprehension 
of the ideal to be realized. Like morality, the intellectuality of 
the contemporary Frenchman demands the constitution in the 
mind of a certain number of fundamental aptitudes. Durkheim 
calls them categories, parent notions, centers of intelligibility, which 
are the skeleton and tools of logical thought. Understand by 
categories not only the most abstract forms of thought, the notion 
of cause or the notion of substance, but the ideas, richer in content, 
which are valid for our interpretation of the real, our present 
interpretation: our idea of life, our idea of the physical world, our 
idea of man, for instance. It is not evident that these categories 
are innate in the human mind. They havea history, they have been 
built up, little by little, in the course of the evolution of civilization, 
by the development of physical and moral sciences. A sound mind 
is a mind whose directing ideas, regulating the exercise of thought, 
are in harmony with the fundamental science, as they are at present 
constituted; thus armed this mind is able to exercise itself in truth 
such as we conceive it. Therefore, it is necessary to teach the child 
the elements of the fundamental disciplines in order to show that 
grammar or history, for instance, co-operate also, and in the highest 
degree, in the formation of the understanding. 

In agreement with so many great pedagogues, Durkheim, there- 
fore, demands what is barbarously called formal culture: that the 
mind should be formed not filled. The chief value of knowledge 
lies not in the utility it procures. There is nothing less utilitarian 
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than this conception of education. But its formalism is original 
and distinctly opposed to that of Montaigne, to that of the Human- 
ists. ‘The transmission from the master to the pupil, the assimila- 
tion by the child of a matter, appears to him to be the condition of 
real intellectual formation. The reason is evident: The sociological 
analysis of the understanding is attended by pedagogical conse- 
quences. Memory, attention, the faculty of association are 
congenital dispositions in the child, which practice develops, in 
the field of individual experience alone, whatever be the object to 
which these faculties are applied. The directing ideas elaborated 
by our civilization are, on the contrary, collective ideas that must 
be transmitted to the child, because he would not be capable of 
elaborating them by himself. We do not remake science by our 
own experience, for it is social and not individual: we learn it. 
Evidently it cannot be poured off from one mind into another as 
from one recipient to another. It is the recipient itself, that is to 
say, the intelligence, which we must model by and through science. 
But the directing ideas, although they be forms, are not trans- 
mittable empty. Auguste Comte has said that one cannot study 
logic without science, the methods of sciences without their doctrine, 
or be initiated into their spirit without assimilating some of their 
results. Like him, Durkheim believes that we must learn things, 
gain knowledge, even apart from the value of knowledge, because 
knowledge is of necessity implied in the constitutive forms of the 
understanding. 

In order to perceive all that Durkheim draws from these prin- 
ciples, it would be necessary to go into the details of the second part 
of the course. He there studies the didactic order of some funda- 
mental teachings: mathematics and the categories of number and 
form; physics and the notion of reality; geography and the notion 
of historical duration and development. The enumeration is not 
complete. Elsewhere Durkheim has treated of logical education 
through languages. He merely gives examples. The collabora- 
tion of specialists would be necessary in order to follow in detail all 
the didactic consequences of the principles laid down. 

Take, for instance, the notion of historical duration. History 
is the development in time of human societies. But this time infi- 
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nitely exceeds the durations known to the individual, and of which he 
has direct experience. History can have no meaning for a mind that 
does not possess a certain representation of this historical duration. 
A sound mind is, therefore, one which possesses it. Now the child 
cannot construct for himself this representation, the elements of 
which are given him neither by sensation nor by individual memory. 
He must, therefore, be helped to construct it. In fact, this is one 
of the functions discharged by historical teaching. But it accom- 
plishes it, one might say, unconsciously. It is remarkable that 
the master so rarely feels the inanity of dates and the necessity of 
working systematically to give them a meaning. The child is 
taught, for instance, that the battle of Tolbiac took place in 496. 
How should the child attach any precise meaning to this date when 
the representation of even a near past is so difficult for him? Much 
work is necessary of which the steps might be as follows: give 
the idea of a century by adding one to another the duration of three 
or four generations; the idea of the Christian era, by explaining 
why the birth of Christ was chosen as the starting-point, and 
between the starting-point and the present period mark the dura- 
tion by concrete landmarks, such as biographies of eminent person- 
ages, or symbolic events. Constitute thus a first canvas, the warp 
of which will be gradually tightened. Then make the child under- 
stand that the initial beginning of the era is conventional; that 
there are other eras, other histories than ours; that these eras 
themselves are suspended in a duration to which human chronology 
can no longer be applied; that the first beginnings elude our com- 
prehension, and soon. How few of us recall having received from 
our history teachers lessons inspired by such principles! We have 
indeed acquired, in the course of time, the notions in question; 
it cannot be said that, without exception, they have been method- 
ically constituted. One of the essential results of historical teach- 
ing is therefore obtained, more or less, without being clearly per- 
ceived or sought. Now the shortness of primary education renders 
it necessary to go straight to the goal, if this education is to give its 
full efficacy. 

It may be said that, up to the present, grammatical and literary 
teaching is the only one which has been fully conscious of its logical 
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role: it teaches im order to form; the knowledge which it transmits 
is voluntarily utilized for the constitution of the understanding. 
In some measure, mathematical teaching assumes the same rédle. 
Here already, however, the educative function, creative of knowl- 
edge, is often lost sight of, and knowledge is valued for its own sake. 
Durkheim’s didactic is related to and renews that of Herbart. 
Put in its place, in the history of pedagogical doctrines, it seems to 
us to decide the conflict between formalism and its contrary, the 
opposition of knowledge and of culture; anc it thus provides us 
with the principle which would render possible the solution of 
difficulties in which our primary and secondary teaching is strug- 
gling, caught between encyclopedic aspirations and the just senti- 
ment of the dangers that they create. Each of the fundamental 
disciplines implies a latent philosophy, that is to say, a system of 
cardinal notions, which sum up the more general characters of things, 
as we conceive them, and command their interpretation. It is this 
philosophy, fruit of the accumulated work of generations, which 
must be transmitted to the child, because it constitutes the frame- 
work of the intelligence. Philosophical and elementary are not 
terms which exclude each other. Quite the contrary; the most 
elementary teaching ought to be the most philosophical. But it 
goes without saying that what we here call philosophy must not be 
presented to the child under an abstract form. It should emerge 
from the most familiar teaching without ever being formulated. 
But in order thus to emerge it must first inspire that teaching. 


VI 


Intellectual elementary education is calculated for two types: 
primary education for the masses, secondary education for the élite. 
It is the education of the élite that raises in contemporary France 
the most embarrassing problems. For more than a century our 
secondary education has been going through a crisis, the issue of 
which is still uncertain. What is its nature exactly, and what is 
its réle? What causes have brought about this crisis, in what 
does it really consist, how can we foretell itsend? It is to the treat- 
ment of these questions that Durkheim has devoted one of his 
standard courses on the ‘Evolution of the Réle of Secondary 
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Education in France”: a course which he repeated several times, 
and of which he has left two complete copies. He undertook it at 
the request of the rector, M. Liard, of the Sorbonne, when the 
latter wished to organize for the first time a pedagogical propae- 
deutic for the use of future teachers in secondary schools. It was 
intended for the candidates for all the “agrégations,” scientific 
as well as literary; and its aim, in Durkheim’s mind, was to awaken 
in all simultaneously the sentiment of a common task; an indis- 
pensable sentiment, if-divers disciplines are to co-operate in a teach- 
ing which, like the spirit it forms, is to haveits unity. It is probable 
that the future teachers of secondary education will themselves, 
one day, feel the need of methodical reflection, under the direction 
of a master, upon the true nature and function of the institution 
that they have to maintain. And Durkheim’s course will then 
appear to be the surest guide for this reflection. Its author deemed 
that the investigations which he had undertaken, and the documen- 
tation which had served him as basis were insufficient on several 
points. Let it not be forgotten, before passing judgment on the 
work, that he devoted only one or two years to this vast subject. 
Such as it is, this course is an incomparable model of what educa- 
tional matters may gain by the application of the sociological 
method. It is the only finished example left by Durkheim of the 
historical analysis of a system of scholastic institutions. 

In order to determine what the present secondary instruction 
of France is, Durkheim studies how it was formed. The skeleton 
dates from the Middle Ages, which saw the birth of the universities. 
It was in the heart.of the university, by the progressive entry into 
the colleges of instruction given at the Faculty of Arts, in differenti- 
ating itself from higher instruction, that secondary instruction came 
into being. Their affinities are thus explained: one is a preparation 
for the other. In the Middle Ages the definition of dialectics was 
the general propaedeutic, for the reason that dialectics was at that 
time the universal method: a formal teaching, a general culture, 
given by the aid of a very special discipline, it already possessed 
the characteristics which will be retained, all through its history, 
by secondary education. But if the skeleton was formed as early 
as the Middle Ages, educative discipline changed during the six- 
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teenth century. Logic was supplanted by the Greco-Latin humani- 
ties. Dating from the Renaissance, Humanism in France was 
put into action mainly by the Jesuits. They set their mark upon 
it; and, although their rivals, the Oratorians, Port-Royalists, and 
the University tempered their system, it is Humanism, as the 
Jesuit understood it, which has been the education, par excellence, 
of the French classical spirit. In no European society has the 
influence of Humanism been so exclusive: our national spirit, by 
some of its dominating characters, is expressed in and, at the same 
time, results from it, and has its qualities and defects. But from 
the eighteenth century especially other tendencies manifested 
themselves: pedagogy, so-called realistic, battered-down Human- 
ism. It produced, in the beginning, doctrines which had no 
immediate action upon scholastic institutions. Then, later, with 
the central schools of the Convention, it created an entirely new 
scholastic system which was short lived. The nineteenth century 
brought into conflict the old system and the new without succeeding 
in eliminating either one or the other or in definitely conciliating 
them. And we are still seeking a way out of this conflict. History, 
in enabling us to understand it, gives us also the means of resolv- 
ing it. 
VII 

In general, pedagogical instruction gives an important central 
place to the critical history of the doctrines of education. Durkheim 
recognized the interest of this study and bestowed much time and 
attention upon it. In the two courses on intellectual education, 
primary and secondary, a place is allotted to the history of doctrines; 
that of Comenius, among others, retains his attention. He has 
left plans of lessons and notes on lectures which form a history of the 
principal pedagogical doctrines in France since the Renaissance. 
The Revue de Métaphysique et de Morale published the plan of his 
lessons on Jean-Jacques Rousseau. Lastly, he wrote out, in its 
entirety, a whole year’s course on Pestalozzi and Herbart. Let us 
merely indicate the method which he followed. 

He first draws a distinction clearly between the history of the 
theories of education and the history of education itself. Here 
a confusion often arises. Yet they are as distinct as the history of 
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political philosophy and the history of political institutions. It 
would be well if our educators had a better knowledge of the history 
of our scholastic institutions and did not, as often happens, think 
they discern it through Rousseau and Montaigne. 

Then Durkheim treats doctrines mainly as facts, and it is the 
education of the historical spirit that he purposes to pursue in study- 
ing them. It is in quite a different manner that these are generally 
approached. ‘Take the books of Gabriel Compayré, standard books 
on the history of pedagogy, familiar to all our primary teachers. 
In spite of their name, they are not, properly speaking, histories. 
Their merits are beyond dispute; they are helpful. But, unhappily, 
they recall a certain conception of the history of philosophy, fortu- 
nately fallen into disuse. It seems that the great pedagogues, 
Rabelais, Montaigne, Rollin, Rousseau, appear there as the col- 
laborators of the theorist who seeks therein to formulate the peda- 
gogical doctrine. They seem to imply that there is an eternal 
pedagogical truth, universally available, of which they propose 
approximations. In their doctrines we seek to separate the tares 
from the wheat, to retain the precepts actually utilizable for the 
masters, to reject their paradoxes and their errors. They attach 
more importance to dogmatic criticism than to history; to praise 
or blame than to the explanation of ideas. The intellectual residue 
and profit are somewhat slender. It is not by the dialectic contrast- 
ing of the theories of the past, full of confused intuitions rather than 
scientifically constructed, that we may chance to elaborate a doc- 
trine sound and practically fecund. It commonly happens that 
second-rate pedagogues, eclectic, moderate, and rather insipidly 
rational, support this criticism much better than minds of the first 
order. The wisdom of a Rollin contrasts favorably with the 
extravagances of a Rousseau. Were pedagogy a science, its history 
would show this strange characteristic: that genius would, in 
general, have led it into error and mediocrity have maintained it in 
the path of truth. 

Undoubtedly Durkheim understands that it is possible to 
endeavor, by a critical discussion, to extricate the elements of truth 
contained in any doctrine. He has even given a formula of this 
method in the Introduction which he wrote to the posthumous book 
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of Hamelin on Le Systéme de Descartes. What he there says of the 
history of philosophy applies equally to the history of pedagogy. 
And in his lesson on Emile, in his course on Pestalozzi and Herbart, 
he showed what he was able to deduce from a critical study of the 
doctrines. He admired the great initiators in spite of their illusions. 
Even in the errors with which they are so easily reproached he felt 
the force of their thought; he believed their intuitions to be fecund 
—to such a degree, that amazed by what he discovered in Rousseau 
and Pestalozzi, he, at times, wondered if these precursors had really 
thought, in a confused manner, ali that he attributed to them. 

Durkheim demands above all of doctrines, whatever be their 
dogmatic value, that they reveal the social forces that animate a 
system of education or that work to modify it. The history of 
pedagogy is not the history of education, for theorists do not express 
exactly what happens in fact, nor do they announce exactly what 
will be realized in fact. But ideas are also facts, and when they have 
drawn attention to themselves, social facts. The prodigious success 
of Emile had other causes than the genius of Jean-Jacques Rousseau; 
it exemplifies the confused but energetic tendencies of European 
society in the eighteenth century. There are conservative peda- 
gogues such as Jouvency Rollin who reflect the pedagogical ideal of 
the Jesuits or of the university of the seventeenth century. And 
above all, since great doctrines swarm in the hours of crises, there 
are revolutionary pedagogues who interpret collective things that it 
is essential for the observer to grasp, and that it is almost impossible 
to grasp directly—aspirations, ideals in process of formation, rebel- 
lious against worn-out institutions. Durkheim studied from this 
point of view, for instance, the pedagogical ideas of the Renaissance, 
and discriminated better than had been done before him, between 
the two main currents which bear them along—one which runs 
through the work of Rabelais, and the other, altogether different, 
in spite of their partial blending, which runs through that of 
Erasmus. 
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THE CATEGORY “PROGRESS” AS A TOOL OF 
RESEARCH IN SOCIAL SCIENCE 


A METHODOLOGICAL NOTE 


ALBION W. SMALL 
University of Chicago 


ABSTRACT 


As used in this paper, the term progress names the valuation aspect of the general- 
izations “the human process” and “‘conservation of compatibles.” The question is— 
What tool value has a concept so derived for research (a) in historical aspects, (5) in 
contemporary aspects of social experience? An excursus reviews the methodological 
relations between the absolutistic, the utilitarian, and the functional forms of ethical 
judgment in general. The conclusion is that every relativistic scheme of evaluating 
experience must adopt some quasi-absolute conception of the process of which the 
experience in question is a function, and our value-judgment must always be in the 
form: This is or is not “progress” because it does or does not promote “the human 
process.” Applications of the conclusion to specific social problems are indicated. 


A previous note’ has indicated the course of reasoning which 
arrives at the formula: The human process moves in cycles of con- 
servation of compatibles among wants, persons, and groups (with 
corresponding elimination of incompatibles) and it exhibits persistent 
sublimation of the retained values. For brevity the formula may 
be reduced to the approximate equivalent: The human process is 
the conservation of compatibles. 

The formula may be amplified in this way: The human process 
consists of continuous eliminations of thwartings and inhibitions 
of wants by incompatible wants, and continuous realizations and 
re-enforcements by one another of wants which prove to be com- 
patible; continuous selection and sublimation of the wants them- 
selves being incidental to the process. 

The same generalization may be expressed in terms of person- 
ality thus: The human process is continuous eliminations of types 
of persons that prove to be incompatible (incapable of surviving 
together); incidentally, continuous eliminations of thwartings and 

*“The Category ‘Human Process,’” American Journal of Sociology, XXVIII 
(September, 1922), 205. 
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inhibitions of one type by another which make their common 
survival impossible; continuous selections and sublimations of 
types of persons that prove to be compatible (capable of survival 
together) with accelerated assistance of one type by another in 
sublimating and realizing their compatible wants. 

We have no illusions about the essentially hypothetical char- 
acter of this generalization. It is a thesis to be tested by recon- 
sideration of all previously observed human experience, and by 
continued observation until no phase of experience remains which 
cannot be reconciled with the formula, or until experience discredits 
the formula. We do not propose to use the generalization as an 
absolute from which to derive dogmas about other aspects of 
experience. On the contrary, we propose to carry out the concep- 
tion contained in the formula, so as to show its congruity with 
certain related conceptions, all of which may constitute elements 
of a self-consistent sociological philosophy. 

Back of this procedure is conscious and unblushing acceptance 
of experience as a coherent reality, in the course of becoming a 
self-afirmatory whole. The cognitive task of social science is 
first to read all of the record of this reality which is accessible, so 
as to translate as much as possible of its coherence under its factual 
aspects, and then so to interpret the record as to derive from it 
all its contained implications of social value. 

In accordance with the note referred to, we start with this 
series of tentative readings from reality: first, experience reveals 
itself to us as “the human process”; second, this human process 
reveals itself to us in one aspect as the conservation of compatibles 
and elimination of incompatibles; third, synthesis of this version 
of the content of reality and our antecedent acceptance of its ve- 
racity gives us the presumptions of value which correspond with the 
term “progress.”’ In other words, this continuous process is appar- 
ently a progressive process, a series of changes which involve 
massage from some sort of less to some sort of more, apparently 
also from a less to a more not merely in quantity but in quality. 

The third proposition must be expanded. It is a part of our 
assumption that “the human process” is the nearest to an absolute 
which the human mind will ever grasp. Not our description of 
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“the human process”; not the content which we tentatively assign 
to it; but the actuality, whatever that may ultimately prove to 
be. For the human mind “the human process”’ is the final measure 
of all things. Speculation may venture at will with the super- 
human, but ‘“‘the human process”’ is that quasi-absolute’ which 
embraces everything positively knowable. From this antecedent 
in our theory the consequent follows that each and every incident, 
detail, factor in human experience must get its value-rating by 
reference to its meaning for “the human process” as the ultimate 
positive criterion. The category “progress” then is merely a way 
of referring to the concepts ‘‘the human process” and “the con- 
servation of compatibles,” from the standpoint of valuation. That 
is, “‘progress”’ is our symbol for whatever in our final interpreta- 


tion appears to make for continuance of “‘the human process” or 
‘conservation of compatibles.”’ 

Presupposing then, as our complex working hypothesis, that 
we subsume the entire range of conceivably knowable reality under 
the term “‘human experience’’; presupposing also that we correctly 
apprehend the content of experience, in so far as its subject-matter 


is contained in people, as ‘‘the human process’’; presupposing that 
“the human process” is to be accounted for most comprehen- 
sively as the conservation of compatibles and the elimination of 
incompatibles; presupposing further that this process essentially is, 
and that it is essentially composed of constructive and cumulative 
values to which we may appropriately apply the term “ progress”’; 
our problem at this point is: Of what use is the category “‘ progress” 
so obtained as a tool of investigation in social science ? 

Our tentative answer must first guard itself against the natural 
suspicion that we are reasoning in a circle. We are not deluding 
ourselves with the notion that by our hypothesis we have found 
either deductive or inductive proof of anything. We are rather 
arranging admittedly meaget results of confessedly insufficient 
observation in form which further observation may either destroy 
or raise to the rank of an approximate induction. Viewed from 
different angles these preliminary findings may be expressed succes- 
sively in terms of fact, of method, of content, of outcome, and of 

* To speak after the manner of Herbert Spencer. 
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value. Considered successively under these different aspects, the 
reality acquires an appearance of integration, and the different 
aspects seem to fit in with one another and to enhance the plausi- 
bility of the involved hypotheses. As we have intimated, we are 
now simply giving the name “progress” to the value aspect of one 
and the same generalization which we have previously called, in 
its content aspect, “‘the human process,”’ and in its outcome up to 
a certain stage of observation, ‘‘the conservation of compatibles.” 
So much in anticipation of quite plausible incredulity about our 
method. We return then to our problem: Of what use is the 
category “‘progress”’ so obtained as a tool of investigation in social 
science? Our answer will apply, first, to all types of investigation 
which pivot upon knowledge of the past; second, to those types 
which aim at discovery of conduct values in present situations. 
Dealing then summarily with the former type of problems, we 
at once encounter appalling evidence of the impressionistic char- 
acter of our complex hypothesis, in so far as it purports to have been 
derived from interpretation of experience remote in time. Among 
sociological commonplaces taken for granted by every variety of 
theorist is the presumption that there are certain phases in which 
group relations in any earlier period are in embryo essentially 
identical with the relations involved in co-ordinate later groups. 
Whatever their interpretation of group relations, whether material- 
istic or spiritualistic, sociologists at least are agreed (and we believe 
that social scientists in general are almost as nearly of one mind in 
this particular) that group relations proper, in distinction from the 
relations between people and physical nature, are in each and every 
case an interplay of influences to which some equivalent of the 
phrase “‘social forces” is applicable. That is, the persons concerned 
in the group situation are channels of the multiplicity of influences 
reacting upon one another to produce that condition of relative 
stability or instability which the given group at a given moment 
presents to our observation. In terms of our hypothesis, these 
“social forces’? are the elemental compatibles and incompatibles 
urging for permanence in each social situation. Not merely the 
speculative character of our hypothesis, however, measured by 
demands of historical proof, is brought into view by this considera- 
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tion. The same consideration exposes the impotence of nearly all 
“history,” as it is now written, to satisfy scientific standards of 
proof as to any presumed social causation whatsoever in a quasi- 
ultimate sense. In short, through application of this test we become 
aware not merely that the accumulated findings of the historians 
are inadequate either to confirm or to confute our generalization, 
but they are equally inadequate to test the validity of any general- 
ization which purports to account in even a formal way for human 
experience as an interplay of such social forces as have already 
been brought to light. In other words, history as we have it has 
not covered a sufficient range of evidence to be a competent test of 
“the human process” as our hypothesis conceives it. This fact is 
in part a reflection of the antecedent fact that the sociologists and 
the historians have thus far lamentably failed to organize effective 
team work. The sociologists have not been able to convince the 
historians that the group categories which the former have worked 
out, up to and including the category “‘human process,” are 
critical concepts of human experience. The historians have accord- 
ingly not assembled and assorted evidence corresponding with those 
categories, nor with any other apparatus of categories applied 
consistently to the whole lateral dimensions of experience from 
period to period during historical time. As syntheses or digests of 
the historical work thus far done, we have, then, only recapitulations 
of certain series of experiences in terms of semiconscious adherence 
to as many different if not wholly distinct schemes of concepts. 
For example, Bayard Taylor (Germany), De Bonnechose (France), 
Gardiner (England), Cabot (Italy), Oman and Adam (Greece), 
Douglas (China), Asakawa (Japan), etc., etc., summarize the work 
of discoverers in their several fields, each in terms of units which 
seem most significant to his particular school of thinking, but with 
results that defy instructive generalization. Latest yet, to the 
scandal of the pundit caste, comes Mr. H. G. Wells with a survey 
that screams “twaddle” at all the savants. In a word, the his- 
torians have hardly approached the problem of reducing experience 
to terms of common denominators within the ‘human process.”’ 
Historical literature does not yet contain a single instance of an 
attempt to interpret a national historical sequence on the scale 
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demanded, for example, by such analyses of the interests contend- 
ing in states in general, and more specifically in the Austrian empire 
of his time, as Ratzenhofer presents in his Wesen und Zweck der 
Politik. In substance, therefore, it is merely repetition of these 
facts to say that the historians have not so recovered the past that 
it is largely available for constructive or destructive criticism of 
our order of generalization. 

For illustration we may use European experience in the episode 
of 1914. For working purposes the world had virtually passed 
final judgment upon the main factors concerned before their opera- 
tion in the open was a month old. This judgment will probably 
stand as a sufficient explanation, as explanations go, on the rough- 
and-ready level of practical politics. It is an explanation in terms 
of ‘Wilhelm Strasse,” and “Ball Platz,” and “‘Quai d’Orsay,” and 
“Tsarkoe Selo,” and ‘‘Downing Street,” and “Quirinal,” and 
“Vatican,” and “Washington.” But on the other hand, even in 
the midst of the catastrophe, men who were ambitious to go to the 
bottom of things began to rcalize that these sententious symbols 
were not finalities but only temporary conveniences, algebraic 
signs for unknown quantities. Just what were the social forces 
which converged at either of the spots designated by the cryptic 
names, and in what ratios were the forces combined to make either 
of those spots a center of social explosion? By as much as society 
at large has become more self-conscious and more self-registering 
than ever before, the different kinds of evidence material to the 
solution of the problem are more copious and more accessible than 
ever before. Probably no first-rate international experience has 
ever been relatively as well documented as the Great War. 
Nevertheless, by as much as the technique of the different divisions 
of social science has become more searching, the complexities of 
this problem will baffle social scientists indefinitely. 

This then is the point: In spite of the fact that relatively more 
evidence is available, and more especially trained social scientists 
are occupied with interpretation of it than in any parallel case in 
human experience, we are at present baffled by the problem: 
How was the disaster of 1914 possible? But human experience is 

* Quoted, by Small, General Sociology, pp. 252, 393- 
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composed of innumerable crises in some sort and degree analogous 
with that of 1914. Not a single one of them has been made to 
yield up such an account of itself as we mean today by a scientific 
explanation of a social experience. To assume a generalization of 
such explanations in anything but the most explicitly hypothetical 
sense would be naive. Before the court of history, therefore, our 
hypothesis is no better and no worse off than any other hypothesis 
which purports to generalize historical causes and effects. In the 
present state of our knowledge, we may learn more about historical 
cause and effect from immediate observation of contemporary 
events, than the present resources of historical technique reveal in 
the way of clues either to previous or to current social causation. 

Since the historians have thus far failed to extract from experi- 
ence a single first-rate exhibit of the physical setting and of the 
psychological actors that constitute, from the sociological stand- 
point, the conditions and the dramatis personae of a single major 
scene in the human drama; since, in other words, all the historical 
researches that have been pursued have not brought to light all 
the meaning terms in a single equation of the problem to be solved; 
it is obvious that, so far as final conclusions are in question, critical 
historians have in principle made only a negative advance over 
the philosophers of history. They have simply helped to clinch 
the conclusion that nothing can be proved by the methods of those 
speculators. Social science in general is now engaged in the task 
of finding out whether methods and evidence are within human 
reach by means of which advance may be made beyond speculation 
pure and simple, in deriving permanently applicable instruction 
from past and present human experience. Sociology cannot be 
held responsible for the absence of evidence and proof where his- 
torians have been the official investigators. 

As a single illustration, the historians have thus far invented 
no technique for deciding when a given social incident is closed; 
when its accounts are finally balanced; when its total functionings 
within the human process may be evaluated. Conventional his- 
tory bids us think of epic movements in human experience as hav- 
ing beginnings and endings. Their page in the ledger may open 
and close with a more or less precisely indicated date—the ancient 
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monarchies; the Hebrew theocracy; Arabian, Egyptian, Greek 
culture; Roman civilization; the barbarian and the Mohammedan 
tidal waves; feudalism; the Holy Roman Empire; the crusades; 
the Renaissance; the Reformation; the Counter-Reformation; the 
French Revolution. On the contrary, the nearest approximation 
which we can reach to a closing of the account with a past incident 
is a judgment that after a certain time evidence is lacking to prove 
that it is still a differentiating factor in current experience. The 
conclusion to which this fact leads is that our accounts with human 
experience must be in terms of functional values within the visible 
process, rather than in terms of absolute results. Our proposed 
criterion ‘‘conservation of compatibles” is conceived accordingly. 
In every instance, according to our hypothesis, the compatibles are 
those factors which facilitate that phase of the “human process” 
which is in order at the given time. 

On the other hand, each aspect of our hypothesis brings out 
every passage of human experience which does not stand in our 
minds as in utter isolation from other experience, into a perspective 
which at least stimulates more intense attention to its possible 
meaning. Suppose we take the Cain and Abel story as symbolical 
of historical movements in general. Whether we interpret that 
story as an authentic and literal case of a quarrel between two broth- 
ers, or as an echo of primitive hostility between the pastoral and 
the agricultural types of economy, it symbolizes what we have 
learned otherwise of types of wants, types of persons, possibly 
types of groups, asserting themselves spontaneously as absolute 
incompatibles. The time comes, however, when the supposed 
necessity of absolute hostility between the farmer and shepherd 
types, between agriculture and grazing, disappears and people 
discover that these types are not only compatible but complemen- 
tary. Therewith an economy of group relations is achieved which 
is a fragment of the content that has its place in our concept 
“progress.” 

All that we know about the course of civilization lends itself to 
this form of report. Only a minute portion, however, of the details 
which have been assembled under the name “history” can be 
plausibly composed into this rendering; and the reason is obvious. 
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Such details at present defy credible generalization just as the con- 
crete incidents in the devouring of one animal species by another 
would defy credible generalization, if we had only specifications 
comparable with those which furnish forth conventional human 
history. What “history” thus far has contributed, not to enter- 
tainment but to social science in a serious sense, is merely partial 
exhibits of more or less detached group situations or episodes, with 
speculations about relations between known and unknown factors 
in the same. In short, the historians’ typical ‘‘explanation”’ bears 
somewhat the same relation to the sort of explanation which valid 
social science demands, that a newspaper reporter’s or a fire under- 
writer’s or a police magistrate’s explanation of a given fire bears to 
the chemist’s interpretation of combustion. 

We turn then from the relations between our hypotheses and 
the study of history, as it is now pursued, with a single recapitula- 
tion, viz.: Our hypotheses amount evidently to a tool which at least 
exposes the failure of conventional history to justify its pretensions 
as supreme expositor of human experience. 

To what purpose then may we apply our hypotheses as tools 


for investigation of contemporary social forces? In particular, how 
may we apply that term in our hypotheses to which we have given 


the name “progress” ? 


EXCURSUS ON THE METHODOLOGY OF JUDGMENTS OF SOCIAL 
VALUE IN GENERAL 


Our first reply is that we must begin by reaching an advance 
settlement with ourselves about the radical difference between our 
method and that of all the absolutistic systems. 

In a word, the fundamental assumption of our theory is merely 
the theorist’s own variation of the optimistic alternative with 
reference to the universe, in place of the pessimistic alternative. 
Whether we are aware of it or not, all men are obliged to cast in their 
lot, actively or passively, with one of these presuppositions. We 
are obliged to take for granted either that the cosmos is essentially 
good, so that our own gcod is somehow bound up in willing co-opera- 
tion with it; or that it is essentially bad, so that our own good is 
irreconcilable with it. That is, we have the choice between taking 
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the cosmos as standard of measure of ourselves, and taking our- 
selves as standard of measure of the cosmos. The former alterna- 
tive is our present selection. It may be expressed as belief that 
the universe is essentially a coherent, consistent affair, in which a 
something is becoming which will eventually correlate individuali- 
ties and the whole and vindicate the entire intervening process. 
This then is the major premise of the present ethical ramification 
of our argument. The minor premise is that finding out all we 
can about the economy of this cosmic good, and casting in our lot 
with it, in the line of loyal co-operation, is the beginning and end- 
ing of wisdom, so far as human «areers can go. This implies 
discovery of and allegiance to the largest economies of life which 
we can compass—life as it is getting gradually translated by the 
physical sciences on the one hand and the social sciences on the 
other. In equivalent words, human beings complete themselves 
in so far as they find their places in the cosmic economy; that is, 
in so far as they learn to function positively in that specialization 
of the cosmic economy which we call “the human process.” 
According to the meaning which is put into this formula it may 
have, on the one hand, merely the force of a platitude. On the 
other hand, charged with a different meaning it becomes first a 
direct contradiction of all the absolutistic optimisms, not in their 
affirmative conception of life, but in their conception of the pro- 
cedure by which the general presupposition may be reinforced by 
particular moral valuations. As we use it, our formula becomes, 
furthermore, unless we deceive ourselves, an advance in precision 
and concreteness over all the hitherto proposed relativistic or 
pragmatic philosophies. This last proposition must be expanded. 
The philosopher Thomas Hill Green may be taken as the most 
convenient waymark to locate the frontier line of exploration 
reached by the men who must be classed on the whole as absolutis- 
tic. On the hither side of the line, which is of course conceptual 
rather than chronological, men began to show the courage of their 
convictions by explicit rejection of absolutistic presumptions and 
by avowed adoption of some form of observationism, experiencism, 
pragmatism, relativism, as base of operations for ethical interpreta- 
tion. That is, Green may be taken as the most penetrating of the 
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absolutists, in the particular now in question, and as the closest 
relative among them to the successors who unreservedly trans- 
ferred their faith to consistently inductive, pragmatic, functional 
reasoning. If a single proposition were to be selected as the clear- 
est sign of approach to this transition in Green’s own mind, choice 
might well fall upon his remark:' “This theory (utilitarianism) 
and that which I deem true have one negative point in common, 
viz.: They do not seek the ground of actual rights in a prior natural 
right, but in an end to which the maintenance of the rights 
contributes.” 

It would not be easy to find among men who must be classed 
on the whole with the absolutistic philosophers a more significant 
betrayal than this sentence contains of tendency toward the form 
of reasoning which we distinguish by way of contrast as experi- 
mental] or pragmatic or functional. The older type of philosophy 
reached its limit as supposed revealer of the ultimate grounds of 
moral obligation in Kant’s formula of the “categorical imperative.’ 
It turns out, however, that instead of furnishing a key to the con- 
tent of moral obligation in the concrete, particularly to increments 
of that content, the first and last word of the Kantian ethic is: 
You ought to do what you ought! In other words, when reduced to 
its most revealing equivalent, the Kantian formula is merely an 
utterly empty assertion of the categoricalness of the categorical, 
the imperativeness of the imperative, the oughtness of the ought. 
Speaking again in Herbert Spencer’s idiom, we can hardly over- 
praise Kant’s services in stimulating the sentiment of oughtness, 
yet he obscured more than he clarified the idea of oughtness. 
There is nothing in the Kantian ethic which enlarges our under- 
standing of how to find out what it is that we ought. 

One consequence of persistent vagueness about criteria of ethical 
valuation has been that since 1800 critical theories have presented 
a double anomaly. On the one hand the philosophies which were 
avowedly absolutistic have tried to breathe life into the dead 
conceptualism of their formulas by surreptitious stuffing of them 


* Principles of Political Obligation, sec. 25. 
* Of Kant’s many verbal variations of the principle we may cite the form: Act 
always on a precept fit to become law universal. 
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with a content drawn from observation of cause and effect in 
experience. We say surreptitious not with the meaning that the 
deception was with malice aforethought. It was rather a naive 
process of assembling judgments actually derived from experience 
around the formulas alleged to have their bases outside and inde- 
pendent of experience, in such a way that teacher and taught 
together were beguiled into supposing that the formulas them- 
selves yielded the concrete judgments. 

For example, the Kantian “categorical imperative’? became a 
tremendous pedagogical influence in impressing upon Germans the 
duty of unlimited subservience to their governments. But 
unlimited subservience to governments is no more revealed as a 
duty by the Kantian “categorical imperative” than unlimited 
admiration of the graven images called statuary in the rotunda of 
the Capitol at Washington is revealed by the Constitution of the 
United States. 

This instance, however, illustrates the foible, and the fallacy 
and the illusion of all the absolutistic ethical philosophies, viz.: 
They have stated a proposition in an absolute form as a sole and 
final and sufficient standard of the good. When they came to 
apply that standard, however, to concrete discrimination between 
good and bad, the decision has not been reached by means of that 
absolute at all. That dictum has actually been called in to sanction 
a discrimination otherwise made, often in the most arbitrary 
manner. In the instance cited, for example, the paramount 
principle of concrete ethics in Kant’s mind, in this case serving as 
the major premise of his syllogism (or at least in the minds of the 
pedagogues who represented him) was the assumption that strength- 
ening the Prussian government was the ultimate condition of all 
other temporal (perhaps eternal) goods for Prussians. The second- 
ary principle, or minor premise, was that this strength was to be 
secured only through the unquestioning loyalty of the subjects. 
The conclusion was obvious, viz.: The duty of Prussians is unlimited 
subservience to their government. 

If we inspect this reasoning, we find that the “categorical 
imperative” has thus far actually cut no figure in it whatever. 
An ethical judgment has been built up quite independently of the 
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“categorical imperative.” The ethical valuation having been 
reached, however, by a process of assumption and inference from 
it, viz.: Prussians ought to be subservient to their government, the 
“categorical imperative” is thereafter mobilized to give inexorable- 
ness to that ought. The pronouncement thus becomes in reality 
simply: You ought to be unreservedly subservient to your government 
because you ought. German history has abundantly exhibited the 
actual effectiveness of this ethical pedagogy; but the whole process 
is a travesty of logic. As similar analysis shows, the like has been 
the case with all the absolutistic systems, and only less obviously 
with most of the ostensibly relativistic systems thus far proposed. 

To specify (and this is the second aspect of the anomaly referred 
to above): The philosophies which have rejected absolutism and 
have professed to find their criteria of ethical judgment in causal 
relations to an end—say “utility” —have presently been betrayed 
into a use of the supposed end with reference to which that utility 
was calculated, which made their conception of the end virtually 
as absolute as the principle assumed by the avowedly absolutistic 
philosophers. 

In particular, the ends proposed by the utilitarians, from Ben- 
tham to Herbert Spencer, are ostensibly of a different logical order 
from those alleged absolutes assumed by the various a priori phi- 
losophies. It turns out, however, in application, that in the case 
of the absolutists the supposed absolute criterion, for example, 
“perfection” or “the nature of God,” becomes “perfection” as 
understood by Hooker, or ‘‘the nature of God” as understood by 
Jonathan Edwards, etc., etc. In other words, each of these con- 
ceptions of a supposed absolute turns out to be a finite and fallible 
construction; so that its merits as a supposed absolute prove to 
be illusory. On the other hand, however, the alleged finite ends, 
set up by the utilitarians as criteria of the ethical good and bad, 
finished by assuming in the minds of their proposers the finality 
of absolutes. They came to have the character of closed concepts, 
that is, of unchangeable and eternal categories. Thus “the greatest 
good of the greatest number” proved to be that “greatest good of 
the greatest number”? which Bentham and the Benthamites could 
visualize. ‘‘Happiness” proved to be that composite which sum- 
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med up all that John Stuart Mill could think of by way of specifica- 
tions and compose into a coherent conception. “Pleasure” proved 
to be that particular synthesis of desirable states to which Herbert 
Spencer could suggest no improvements.’ 

In Spencer’s case, taken as typical at least of tendency among 
the utilitarians, we know that he constructed in his own mind a 
picture of a virtually absolute social order, which he thought to be 
the one and only means of securing the absolute end, “pleasure.” 
To be sure, Spencer’s category “pleasure” was not a mean con- 
ception. It carried values which are far beyond conceivable 
attainment in any near future. The conception, however, was 
so domineering in Spencer’s mind that it condemned all experi- 
mental efforts to improve details in social conditions. It blinded 
him to glaring inconsistencies in his own moralizings. For 
example, in his famous essay on education he elaborates praises 
of the experimental method as substitute for the dogmatic method. 
He would not have people interfere to hinder children from falling 
down stairs. The average injuries, he thinks, from allowing cause 
and effect to demonstrate their relations in such a case, would be 
a small item compared with the increment of wisdom to be acquired 
by such experience. But when he contemplates the British Parlia- 
ment falling down stairs in bungling attempts to improve conditions 
by passing laws, he calls it “the sins of legislators.””’ By what 
right does Spencer pronounce the child’s falling down stairs “the 
natural method of getting education,” but Parliament’s falling 
down stairs “‘the great political sin” ? How does Spencer know 
that the ratio of gain from the socia] experimentation is lower than 
that from the individual experimentation ? 

In short, the mistake of the relativistic ethical philosophies thus 
far, in their conflicts with the absolutistic philosophies, has not been 
that they were too relativistic, but that they have not been relativ- 
istic enough. The lesson next to be learned in the curriculum of 
world-wisdom is that human calculations must necessarily be made 
with something short of ultimates. We have to learn that, up to 


* The Socrates of tradition, elder brother of the utilitarians, with his criterion 
“wisdom” or “virtue,” appears to compare favorably in logical consistency with the 
later adapters of his method. 
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certain limits, consequences are within our experience, but ends, in 
any complete and final sense, are beyond our experience. We have 
to learn that whenever we set up a conception of ends in the strict 
sense, we thereby imply a cessation of the process eccnomy which 
is the last version of reality that actual experience authorizes; and 
we set up in its place an idol of our own minds, a vision, a fancy, a 
speculation. 

In accordance with this perception, we recur to the substance 
of a proposition which is not a theory but a datum, viz.: The human 
process itself, as it is ramifying and intergrowing, and as we are 
finding it out, is the closest approach which the human mind has 
ever reached to an absolute by which to appraise incidents actual 
or conceivable, past, present, or future, within the circumference 
of the process." 

It follows that the universal form of the ethical problem, when 
pressed back to the last positive test which finite minds can apply, 
is this: What are or will be the total effects of the conduct in question 
upon the future of the human process ? 

Obviously the only possible answer to this question must be 
essentially not an absolute, but a judgment of probabilities. The 
best answer that the human mind can furnish will be essentially in 
this form: So far as immediate consequences can be discovered, 
and so far as inferences are permissible from the better predictable 
to the less predictable ranges of consequences, the conduct in ques- 
tion is to be adopted or rejected because it does or does not make 
for promotion of ‘‘the human process” (“‘progress’’). 

So far as we know, it has always and everywhere been the rule, 
both in practice and in theory, to consider conduct in the moral 
realm from the emotional more than from the cognitive side. It 
has been customary to develop ethical philosophies in terms of 
the values of feelings more than in terms of the values of intellectual 
perceptions or of objective reality so far as ascertained. This has 
encouraged unfortunate misconceptions of moral functions. Deci- 
sions as to the economies of conduct should turn in the least degree 
upon sentiment, and in the chief degree upon discernment. Revert- 


*From the layman’s standpoint enlargement upon this idea is the gist of the 
pragmatists’ contribution to philosophy. 
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ing for a moment to the archaic manner of “faculty psychology,” 
after the most searching judgments possible have been passed upon 
the economies of conduct, it is timely for the emotions to exercise 
the decisive function of moving che will to act in accordance with 
the discernment. 

For example, suppose we are deaiing with the question, What is 
the indicated function of the state about alcohol?* The indicated 
course of procedure from question to positively authorized answer 
is through answer to the preliminary question, How is alcohol 
functioning, both positively and negatively, in all its physical and 
social relations, in the given state at the given time? Throughout 
this stage of the problem only that kind and amount of participa- 
tion of feeling is admissible which is psychologically necessary to 
lubricate the discovering functions. After the investigation of 
fact has reached sufficiently instructive results to indicate a pro- 
gram with promise of promoting “‘the human process,” comes the 
call for emotion. In so far as alternative values are involved in 
proceeding in accordance with the findings, corresponding emotions 
are desirable as stimulators to the indicated action. 

Our emphasis now, however, is upon the sociology rather than 
the psychology of ethical judgments. Our present purpose is not 
to show that people in general should be urged to neglect the more 
vital matter of applying such enlightened common sense as they 
have to practical decisions about conduct. Our purpose is rather 
to analyze the process by which moral judgments must come to 
the court of final human appeal and get their sanction, if they are 
to have rational sanction at all. The immediate implication of 
this analysis is that promotion of ‘‘the human process’’ requires 
attention to these psychological and sociological incidents of the 


* With no apologies to the gentlemen who would delete the werd “state” from our 
vocabularies, and the thing “state” from our civilization. There is no prospect that 
the human race can decree itself into conditions in which there would not be groups 
of somewhat interdependent persons with variously conflicting interests. There is 
no prospect that persons so conditioned will ever cease to cast about for ways and 
means of adjusting those interests. Whatever the ways and means temporarily or 
permanently adopted, whether the “capitalistic state’? as we now know it, or the 
soviet or something different from either, there would always be a final recourse for 
group control, or “state” in a general sense. 
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process, to the end that social decisions may be reached with increas- 
ing intelligence about and deference to functional requirements. 

As we have said, so far as elementary morality is concerned— 
“the weightier matters of the law, justice, mercy, and faith,” 
i.e., the rudiments of reciprocally profitable conduct in the homely 
matters of man-to-man relations—experience has so amply demon- 
strated these rudiments that they are beyond disturbance by serious 
question. Without them, human society would steadily consume 
itself in chaos. The only questions about these elementary princi- 
ples of morality arise in problems of application to situations which 
are too complicated to be reduced on sight to unequivocal terms 
of right and wrong. Of such problems, the world is more full than 
ever. 

For example, (@) What is progress or regress (promotion or 
retardation of “‘the human process’’) in relations between the state 
as law-giving group and persons as claimants of opportunity to 
get wealth? That is, what manner of institutions creating and 
maintaining property are functionally sanctioned ?—the anteced- 
ent question behind all capital-labor conflicts. 

b) What is progress or regress in political organization regarded 
as means of conserving and enlarging the potentialities of persons 
as such—all problems on the personality side of relations between 
citizen and state? 

c) (Involving (a) and (4) but not covered by them.) What is 
progress or regress in the relations between “natural persons” and 
“legal persons” ? 

d) What is progress or regress in the relations of so-called pri- 
vate morality to so-called public morality, and what does “ progress” 
prescribe in the way of adapting our institutions to stimulation of 
the retarded functions ? 

e) What is progress in apprehending and realizing the part of 
the sex factor in the human process, and to what extent are our 
attempts to standardize sex relations sanctioned by the process ? 

f) What is progress in controlling the nationality factor in the 
human process, and to what extent are we conforming our inter- 
national policies to the involved requirements ? 
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g) What is progress in putting the experience of the race at the 
disposal of each rising generation, and in assisting the successive 
generations so to use the social heritage as most to promote “the 
human process” ? 

h) What is progress in the functioning of organized religion, 
and to what extent is redirection of functions within and by the 
organizations indicated ?* 

Possibly all contemporary ethical problems of nations might be 
subordinated under these eight major inquiries. We schedule 
them, however, not as exhaustive but as illustrative. At all events, 
the countless questions of detail in which we of today are entangled 
all run back to more fundamental questions of which the foregoing 
are samples. Whether we will or no, involuntary preconceptions, 
as well as laboriously acquired judgments, both our own and those 
of the groups that contain us, about these inclusive questions, take 
shape in our minds and play a part in our conclusions and attitudes 
and volitions as to specific details. Conversely, our valuations, 
attitudes, volitions, about minute details of conduct tend to become 
generalizations which, in fact, whether justifiably or not, incline 
us toward conclusions about the larger problems that logically and 
sociologically and socially outrank our minor decisions. 


Returning from the excursus to our main argument,’ the answer 
to the question as to application of our hypothesis “‘progress’’ must 
always be in this form: Presupposing the process conception of 
human experience; presupposing a working hypothesis as to the 
content of the contemporary passage in human experience, i.e., a 
conception of the paramount values in course of realization in the 
society of the time, or otherwise expressed a tacit assumption as to 
the main meaning of the current historical moment; our attention 
focalizes on actual workings in the situation in the way of setting 

* It may not be superfiuous to stress the fact that we are not anxious about any- 
thing so paltry as a mere matter of words. Whether or not the terms “social process,” 
“human process,” “progress,” become current is in itself of no consequence. We are 
contending for a method of thinking which will assign to those aspects of reality to 


which we have applied these terms their proper place in logical and sociological and 
ethical setting. 


2 See p. 562. 
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up mutually confirmatory relations between the interests, persons, 
and groups concerned in the situation, and the casting out of inter- 
ests, persons, and groups that are irreconcilable with the prevalence 
of the central movement. 

Probably no factor in the entire problem of social values is 
more difficult to handle than the second term in the equation just 
suggested, viz.: the hypothesis which we adopt as to the largest 
content of the current phase of the human process. Yet precisely 
this term is the pivot upon which our judgments of relativity turn. 
From this point of view we have incidentally another angle of vision 
from which to appraise the credibility of traditional historical 
interpretations. What is supposed to be the essential movement, 
for example, of the period of the Crusades? The difficulty of arriv- 
ing at a convincing answer to this question, and the difficulty of 
answering the same question with reference to our own time throw 
light upon each other. Suppose we assume the most naive of the 
traditonal hypotheses about the older period, viz.: that the para- 
mount value involved is to be expressed in terms of desire to recover 
the Holy Sepulcher. Suppose we assume in turn, with reference 
to the later period, the equally naive hypothesis with which some 
of us stimulated our faith when it was weakest, viz.: that the big 
meaning of the Great War will appear in its being a war to end 
war. ‘Then suppose we swing to the opposite extreme and propose 
the hypothesis that the Crusades and the Great War alike were 
merely less and more advanced variations of adjustments between 
economic groups equally fierce to ‘‘secure a place in the sun.” In 
either case, our judgments of the value of involved incidents will 
vary in credibility with the validity of the assumed major standard. 

As we have shown in the foregoing excursus, since modern 
utilitarianism began to make its contribution to the logic of con- 
duct valuations, it has reached its limits when it approached recogni- 
tion of this inevitably experimental character of ethical judgments. 
It has distinctly announced the universal necessity of appraising 
conduct by the criterion of results; but it has flinched from full 
acknowledgment of the insuperably contingent character of all 
conduct judgments. While it has denied that conduct can be 
appraised with finality by means of an a priori standard, it has 
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tacitly, and in effect, clung to the fond illusion that conduct may be 
absolutely appraised by the measure of results. Not emancipated 
from the feeling that conduct judgments must be either absolute or 
worthless, all forms of utilitarianism have ended in making their 
respective conceptions of the good into so many closed concepts, 
each in effect as absolute as the a prioris which they aimed to dis- 
place. On the other hand, the common assumption of all the 
ethical philosophies which are pressing on beyond the stopping- 
point of the utilitarians is that the good is, and to finite minds 
always must be, in course of self-revelation; it is beyond fixed 
definition; it manifests itself as values in the economies of human 
experience. In terms of our particular hypotheses, the good is 
that which facilitates ‘‘the human process,” conceived as ‘“‘con- 
servation of compatibles,” and appraised as “‘progress,’’ without pre- 
sumption of ability to determine the final circumference or content 
of its operations. In other words, the “results” with reference to 
which we must learn to appraise human values cannot be fixed. 
They must always be functions in a so-far-as-we-know intermina- 
ble system of cause and effect. Our fundamental contention in this 
note is that, whether or not we have proposed tenable hypotheses as 
to the content and the mode of the plexus of causes and effects 
which we call human experience, we have at all events indicated 
the form in which all admissible judgments of value within that 
whole must be cast. 

Returning to the need of a working hypothesis as to the func- 
tional meaning of our own time, in order to grip our tool “progress” 
in evaluating present programs, we submit another tentative general- 
ization, in this case as to workings within “the social process” as 
we have distinguished it from ‘‘the human process”’; i.e., a general- 
ization of operative method rather than of content,' viz.: Through- 
out known human experience fortunate or forceful groups or indi- 
viduals have arrived ahead of the many at some possession or 
achievement regarded by themselves as a good. Whether it con- 

* Obvious to Shakespeare and incomparably dramatized in Casca’s appeal to 


Brutus, in variations upon the motio: 


The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars 
But in ourselves, that we are underlings. 
(Julius Caesar, Act I, sc. ii.) 
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tinued to rate as a good or not, the appearance of good forthwith 
stimulated imitative or jealous movements. Other groups or indi- 
viduals acted the logic: If it is good for that group or that man, 
it is good for our group or myself. Each stage of “the human 
process,”’ therefore, has been a more or less conscious, more or less 
coherent, more or less direct drive for control of values attained or 
imagined by few, but functioning as desirables for many. 

Accordingly we submit, in a series of antecedent considerations 
and an actual rather than a logical consequent of them, a further 
generalization, viz. 

Whereas, the present generation has partly inherited, partly 
achieved a body of tangible and intangible goods, material and 
immaterial things,? with power to exploit them and also to control 
the sharing in exploitation by different social elements; and 

Whereas, we have acquired techniques, with corresponding 
accumulations, of economic production, conservation, and exploita- 
tion; of political control; of award of social prestige; of intellectual 
discovery and transmission; of aesthetic standardization, and enjoy- 
ment; of religious stimulation and approval; and 

Whereas, the goods administered by these techniques are sub- 
ject to the spontaneous claim that in some kind and degree they are 
destined to be values for all people; and 

Whereas, our total cultus admits people to enjoyment of these 
goods, both techniques and accumulations, in countless gradations 
of preference; and 

Whereas, half a century ago Schmoller and Wagner and men of 
like mind began preaching to their fellow-Germans, on the basis of 
sympathy more than of objective analysis of human tendencies, the 


* For illustration in the course of the purely methodological argument. Whether 
the hypothesis correctly interprets the present world-situation or not, dees not affect 
its value in emphasis of the need of some hypothesis which shall appeal to the many 
as a rational working presumption. If the immediate purpose of this note were to 
affect programs of national and international action, the writer would present this 
generalization as his personal belief. He would argue that it is the presupposition 
which should be made the point of departure for all attempts to orient ourselves, and 
to make steerage way on the surface of the “sea of troubles” which now deluges the 
world. 

4 This theme has been developed in a masterly way by Graham Wallas in his recent 
book, Our Social Heritage. 
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duty of progressive admission of all strata of society to increasing 
shares in “‘all the goods of civilization’; and 

Whereas, the partial German generalization was in the line of 
further generalization that, whether or not our sympathies prompt 
to choice of the alleged path of duty, scrutiny of the human process 
discovers a trend of social forces toward continuous appropriation 
by everybody of some increasing usufruct of all goods which are 
found to be goods for anybody; and 

Whereas, this tendency is not a mere gravitation toward quanti- 
tative equality, but an incident of functional appropriation by the 
members of the human group of quotas of everything which pro- 
motes the process of the group—the benefits of improvements in 
the iron crafts presently appearing in better housing for all sorts 
and conditions of people; the benefits of discoveries in bacteriology 
not remaining with the bacteriologists, not stopping with the 
wealthy, but spreading throughout the world as public and private 
sanitation and hygiene; the perception of a principle of justice 
irresistibly molding customs and laws and administration to the 
benefit of all people; 

Therefore, not by way of logical inference from propositions, but 
in consistency with social precedent which has been sufficiently 
clear to have made present manifestations predictable, the entire 
western world, and it is not yet certain how much of the Orient, is 
now engaged in a vast and varied readjustment and redistribution 
of claims to the benefits of our whole cultus. This readjustment is 
the present cross-section of the ‘human process.” Completion of 
the readjustment, until it shall eventuate in another provisional 
consensus of compatibles, is “progress” for our era. 

Not turning aside from our methodological purpose, to support 
the plausibility of this particular rendering of objective facts, we 
rest our case at this point with presentation of the foregoing reading 
of current events as an illustration of the order of interpretation with 
which everyone must provide himself who would proceed from a 
positive basis to evaluate possible courses of action. 

Space permits only a single additional methodological sugges- 
tion, by way of further illustration. We recur to our generaliza- 
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tion plus:* In every instance the compatibles are those factors which 
prove capable of combining to promote that operation in “the human 
process” which is in order at the given time. Happy is that gen- 
eration which shall have arrived at a consensus about the mean- 
ing of that cross-section in which itself functions! Assuming, for 
the sake of illustration, consensus even of the handful of academic 
social scientists that the deepest discoverable meaning of our stage 
in “the human process” is a peculiar recurrence of redistribution 
of access to achievement and opportunity—a redistribution not 
only among individuals but among groups throughout the compass 
of the group “mankind”’—our “‘progress”’ will consist of accepting 
that apparent reality as our good, and of devoting ourselves to 
promotion of those ‘‘compatibles” and discouragement of those 
incompatibles which respectively advance and retard the process. 
The category ‘‘progress”’ will then serve not as an oracle but as a 
search-light. 


* See above, p. 554. 
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MOTIVES IN RADICALISM AND SOCIAL REFORM 


STUART A. RICE 


ABSTRACT 


Radical or reformist behavior is a function of two types of variables: (1) “Circum- 
stance” must be equated with (2) “motives” to produce it. “Altruistic” impulses 
provide an outlet for suppressed tendencies in other directions. In the process, emo- 
tional elements are heaped up and tend to throw off the influence of reason. Radicals 
become ‘‘reconditioned” when old types of behavior become attached to new stimuli. 
They become “tired”? when impulses contributing to radical behavior acquire normal 
satisfactions. 

The existing economic structure, since it does not conform to the distribution of 
ability, fails to provide adequate satisfactions for assertive impulses. Hence, these are 
prominent among the unrecognized motives of radicals. Leadership in the labor move- 
ment is assured thereby. Working-class radicals are realistic. 

Middle- and upper-class radicals are idealistic. They are of three types: (1) Some 
become assimilated into working-class movements because of an extremism that is 
greater than that of the workers-born. (2) “Liberals” are sought for aid, but will not 
be given control. (3) “Parlor revolutionists” are without importance. 

Unrecognized motives must be considered in evaluating the claims of radical and 
reform movements. To make their work both rational and effective, social reformers 
must adopt not only the scientific attitude, but the scientific emotion. 


I 


During mellow autumn days in the middle nineties, two little 
boys of six or seven played “war” in the outskirts of a Minnesota 
village. Regardless of military requirements, the Home Govern- 
ment frequently imposed upon them a camp follower in the person of 
a Brother. This individual was about the age of the youngest 
character in one of Fontaine Fox’s cartoons. As a combatant he was 
without value. Nevertheless he came to serve as a raison d’etre for 
all campaigns. The elder boys, with deep conviction, would sol- 
emnly assert: “We are doing this all for your sake, Bobbie!”’ 

Some years later, one of these boys entered high school and 
presently became an agitator. The issue involved the curriculum; 
specifically, whether a group of students might take a course in 
geometry without a particular prerequisite that was insisted upon. 
There was much talk about “rights,” “liberty,” and “justice.” 
The struggle ended with a complete victory, apparently, for the 
insurgents. Their request for permission to take the course without 
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further preliminaries was granted. What was the astonishment 
among them to discover that not one of them actually availed him- 
self of the privilege! 

Again years passed and our idealist-agitator neared the close of 
his undergraduate work in a state university. He became one of a 
coterie ofstudents, having some influence among their fellows, who 
were imbued with the spirit of revolt against things as they were. 
This spirit was directed alike toward affairs national, state, or local, 
and within the realms of politics, economics, or university adminis- 
tration. The latter, being closer at hand, was the more available 
to intervention. The coterie grew into a movement of protest 
against the acceptance by the university authorities of a gift of 
chimes from the owner and editor of a great newspaper. This man 
had recently been under indictment for ownership of illegal houses 
in the restricted district, and for similar offenses. His great power 
had apparently served to secure the dismissal of the indictment and 
the stifling of public criticism. By his munificent gift, so it seemed 
to the students, he hoped to utilize the good name of the university 
to accomplish his moral rehabilitation before the community. 

The protest gained momentum under the stimulus of attempted 
repression. It presently obtained support from ministerial associ- 
ations, women’s clubs, and other representatives of the “moral 
forces” in the state. It likewise received indorsement from labor 
and socialist bodies who hated the reactionary labor policy of the 
editor’s newspaper. It soon became the nucleus of a “reform wave,” 
contributing to the political overturn of the state and leading to a 
reorganization of the state university.’ 

Viewed objectively, the three episodes seem widely divergent 
in character. The idealist-agitator-radical who experienced them, 
nevertheless, now regards all three as products of substantially 
similar impulses and emotions. In each there was the zest of right- 
eous conflict and the self-laudation that accompanied it; there was 
a satisfaction of impulses toward leadership, together with an emo- 


*I refer to the defeat of Governor Hay, Republican incumbent, in the state of 
Washington in 1912, and the election of Ernest Lister, a Democrat, as his successor. 
President T. F. Kane of the state university resigned, and an entire new board of 
regents was appointed by the new governor. 
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tional devotion to a cause; there was an unrestrained opportunity to 
take one’s self seriously and a thrilling consciousness of cutting a fig- 
ure in affairs; finally, when the fight was over, when it had been 
sucked dry of the emotional satisfactions it contained, there was an 
amazing indifference to the specific outcome. 

“Today,” he says, “I rather fancy that I enjoy the sight of those 
chimes.”” Why not? They are associated in his experience with 
a golden epoch of impulse satisfaction and emotional outlet. 

There is nothing unique about these true incidents in the life of 
one social reformer except the present recognition of elements of 
motivation that were unrecognized at the time of the behavior to 
which they led. To turn the proposition about, radicals and social 
reformers are largely actuated by motives other than those with 
which they credit themselves in the midst of their activity." 

One of the first interpretations of radical or reform bebavior in 
terms of these unrecognized motives was made by the late Carleton 
Parker.? It has remained for William F. Ogburn to bring the con- 
cept more definitely into harmony with the objective evidence.’ 

Radical behavior is a function of two variables, or kinds of vari- 
ables, of which motives represent the one, and “culture,” “‘environ- 
ment,” or ‘“‘circumstance” the other. For example, abnormalities 
of life, as Dr. Ogburn suggests, surrounded the casual workers in the 
West before the organization of the militant I.W.W. Repressed 
impulses by themselves, then, cannot explain the peculiar radical 
behavior of that movement. But this is not to say that repressed 
impulses had no outlet in the lives of these workers before 1905. 
The “red-light ’districts of Seattle, Spokane, Butte, and other west- 
ern cities, in which these casual laborers congregated to “blow”’ their 
savings, offered many, diverse, and perhaps almost equally “satis- 
fying”’ opportunities for release of the same thwarted motives. 


* The term, “‘motive,” or “impulse” is here used in the sense given by Professor 
Woodworth: “In general, a motive is a tendency toward a certain end-result or end- 
reaction, a tendency which is itself aroused by some stimulus, and which persists for 
a time because its end-reaction is not at once made.”—Psychology, p. 84. 


* The Casual Laborer and Other Essays, especially IV, “ Motives in Economic Life.” 


3 Article, ‘The Historical Method in the Analysis of Social Problems,” Publications 
of the American Sociological Society, Vol. XVI, 1921. 
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The restrictions upon such opportunities that have arisen in 
recent years are believed by many observers to have stimulated 
radicalism. ‘This belief is reflected in the strong support given to 
prohibition by many leaders of western radicalism who were once its 
bitter opponents. 

In an individual, pure chance may determine the impulsive and 
emotional outlets that are found. It may be only accident that 
determines whether a particular person is a religious dogmatist in a 
New England town, a Tammany henchman in New York, or a class- 
conscious “Wobbly” in a western camp. 

This paper will attempt no derivations of sociological equations 
for radical or reformist behavior. As the variable more frequently 
overlooked by reformers in reviewing their own activity, the factor 
of motives will be singled out for further discussion. 

The viewpoint followed is that of a considerable number of 
motives or impulses in readiness for expression in each individual. 
One category comprises those which may be loosely characterized as 
“altruistic.”” Some of the individual’s impulse tendencies, when 
stimulated, are denied a normal completion in behavior. Individ- 


uals may vary considerably in the number and selection of impulses 
which are thus ‘‘balked.’”’ Professor Woodworth says: “Let any 
reaction-tendency be first aroused and then interfered with, and 
pugnacious behavior is the instinctive result With this 
impulse often goes the stirred-up organic and emotional state of 


anger. 

In civilized society the agency by which an impulse is “‘balked”’ 
is rarely accessible to retaliation. Social standards of conduct, 
moreover, dictate modes of constraint upon both pugnacity and 
anger. Their expression, in modified form, becomes in some way 
attached to, and to some extent brings about, other forms of behav- 
ior. The completion of the latter then provides something of the 
same satisfaction as would the completion of the reaction-tendency 
that has been thwarted. The emotion that would normally be 
associated with the actual behavior seems, nevertheless, to be aug- 
mented. This augmentation of emotion may lead to nothing more 
than innocent enthusiasms or hobbies. It may supply the impetus 


* Psychology, p. 159. 
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to rationally calculated behavior. On the other hand, it may lead 
to such a heaping-up of emotion that the particular activity to which 
it is attached falls outside of the realm within which the individual’s 
reason exercises a co-ordinating influence. 

In the case of most social reformers, especially those of upper 
or middle-class traditions, this heaping-up of emotion has occurred 
around what I have termed the “altruistic” impulses. Radicals, 
social reformers, and social workers are as a rule unselfish and even 
self-sacrificing. ‘They “burn with conviction” that they are helping 
to bring about a “better world.” Their belief is scarcely distin- 
guishable in this regard from that of the religious enthusiast. 

This enthusiasm, being purely emotional, tends to lose touch with 
the individual’s reasoning processes. The program of reform or 
radicalism that is to ‘remake society ”’ serves principally as a vehicle 
for expressions of impulse and emotion. Like the gods of the re- 
ligious devotee, the reformer’s ““movement”’ is a matter of faith. 
Reason is indeed employed in a secondary manner. Minor points 
in the program are keenly debated, while the cause as a whole may 
be promoted with a great amount of skill and intelligence. In its 
essentials, nevertheless, it is beyond the reach of rational criticism. 
It reposes in an emotional holy of holies into which unbiased analysis 
is not permitted. 

The fortuitous manner in which a “‘cause’’ may be selected is to 
be illustrated by the apostates to radicalism. Every anti-radical 
organization or propaganda is filled with supporters who have 
deserted radical movements. In most cases these men and women 
have not, as former comrades suppose, ‘‘sold out.” The new cause 
is promoted with the same emotional conviction and sincerity as 
was the old. Such radicals are not “tired.” Their emotional satis- 
factions have merely become reconditioned. 

As an example of a “reconditioned”’ radical, I venture to suggest 
Mr. Ole Hanson, who, as mayor of Seattle, gained national promi- 
nence, at the time of the general strike of 1919 in that city, for his 
alleged suppression of ‘the Reds.” That Mr. Hanson had been for 
many years prior to this event a somewhat radical reformer is a fact 
not generally known outside of his own community. It is current 
belief among many former supporters that he “sold out to the 
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enemy ”’ in the person of traction and other interests. To the writer, 
a more plausible explanation is to be found for his change of front: 
Rebuffs sustained from earlier supporters, particularly in a personal 
appearance before the Central Labor Council at the outset of the 
strike, served to destroy the accustomed stimuli with which Mr. 
Hanson’s behavior had been associated. Simultaneously, new stim- 
uli in the form of support and applause, substantially the same as 
the old in kind, but appearing from unfamiliar quarters, were substi- 
tuted. Hence, the type of response continued unchanged but its 
objects were largely reversed. 

Occasionally it happens that the emotional structure of radical- 
ism is reabsorbed, as it were, at its source. Normal completions 
are established for impulses that have been interfered with. The 
emotional pressure behind the radical activities is then reduced. 

Thus, happy marriage has frequently withdrawn the driving 
power of an individual from « radical movement, just as unhappy 
marriage may place such a drive behind it. The paralyzing effect 
of a good income upon the radical activities of an individual has 
often been noted. The effect may be due not so much to a new iden- 
tification of personal interests as to new possibilities of satisfaction 
for impeded impulses. Advancing age, even though it brings no 
additional means of satisfaction, may yet soften the vigor of some of 
the youthful impulse-tendencies that were drained into radicalistic 
channels. In all such cases, radicals become, not ‘ reconditioned,”’ 
but “ tired.” 

If the writer were to single out any group of impulses as pre- 
eminent among the hidden springs of action in the life of reformers 
and radicals, it would be those which have to do with leadership, 
dominance, and “aggressive self-assertion,” in Woodworth’s phrase. 
There is a vital association between the thwarting of such impulses 
and the question of leadership in the labor movement. Many 
radical labor leaders have the qualities that would make them suc- 
cessful business men and “labor haters”’ under other circumstances. 

Professor Ogburn suggests that, whereas human ability follows 
the normal curve of error in its distribution, the economic organi- 
zation of society is to be symbolized rather by the pyramid. Super- 
imposition will indicate the larger number of men and women who 
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do not find within organized productive processes a sufficient outlet 
for the abilities that they possess, in whatever degree, to lead and 
influence their fellow-men. Lacking the training, the environment, 
the income, or the inclination to seek an outlet in cultural, intellec- 
tual, or religious spheres, they naturally become active in the promo- 
tion and leadership of class-conscious movements among their 
associates. 

The same reasoning may serve to explain in part the higher quali- 
ties of leadership that are said to be exhibited within the labor move- 
ment in Great Britian as compared with that in the United States. 
If it is true that America is a land of greater opportunity, men of 
native ability will more often rise out of the American working 
classes into the middle and upper strata of society. The greater resis- 
tance to change of social status in Great Britian would tend to retain 
for the working classes there the services of men of ability born 
within their ranks. 

In general, the leader of working-class birth is likely to “have 
his feet upon the ground” as regards the realities of life within his 
group. He is likely, on the whole, to emphasize the economic 
aspects of the labor struggle, concerning himself with hours, wages, 
and working conditions. His radicalism remains realistic rather 
than becomes utopian. Trades unions may affiliate with radical 
political parties, yet they rarely spend themselves on the political 
struggle. Win or lose, the economic line-up against employers 
remains the same on the day after election. 

It is the leader of middle- or upper-class birth or training, who, 
failing to obtain his emotional satisfactions within those classes, is 
more likely to become a champion of idealistic movements of social 
reform or radicalism. Generally referred to as an “intellectual,” 
he should oftentimes more properly be termed an “emotional,” 
with reference to the horny-handed variety of leader. Lacking an 
intimate acquaintance with working-class life and character, he is 
usually tolerated, but seldom trusted, and rarely really liked by the 
mass of those men with whom he seeks to affiliate. 

A few manage to assimilate themselves into the atmosphere of 
the labor-born, by means of an excess of devotion to the “cause.” 
An example is that of George F. Vandeveer, a highly successful attor- 
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ney of bourgeois antecedents, who defended the I.W.W. in the “ Cen- 
tralia Massacre” cases of 1920. His courage and conviction of the 
justice of his case won the admiration of ardent enemies and gave 
him tremendous prestige within the outlawed organization. The 
I.W.W. as a whole probably contains a larger proportion of members 
of bourgeois origin than most of the milder labor organizations. In 
view of its extreme and doctrinaire tenets, such a fact would be quite 
consistent with the thesis here presented. It is these very higher- 
born individuals, however, who are usually loudest in their denunci- 
ation of ‘‘the intellectuals” and the “white collar class.” 

Others approach sufficiently near to realities to be rated as “‘liber- 
als” or ‘labor sympathizers.”’ In time of labor’s strength, the 
liberals are often ridiculed or charged with ulterior motives by the 
genuine class-conscious laborite or his counterfeit. In time of need, 
the liberals’ assistance, particularly their financial assistance, is 
sought and welcomed; but they will not be given control. Witness 
the 72-hour struggle at Chicago in July, 1920, between laborites and 
the liberals of the Committee of Forty-eight. The latter, with the 
assurance of Senator La Follette’s leadership, wished to create a 
“liberal” party that would be a real contender in the presidential 
election. They were defeated by class-conscious labor leaders who 
knew that they could not control such a movement. These labor 
leaders instead formed a Farmer-Labor Party, with the farmers 
conspicuously absent. 

There is a third type of middle- or upper-class radical who is 
unable or disinclined to make even a partial adjustment to working- 
class realities. Misunderstanding and misunderstood, he becomes 
a parlor revolutionist and withdraws into the society of small and 
unimportant groups of a type associated in the public mind with 
Greenwich Village. 

The general conclusions that I seek to draw from the foregoing 
analysis are these: Programs of social reform win support largely 
because they offer an outlet to suppressed tendencies and emotions, 
and not because of reasoned conviction in the validity or practicabil- 
ity of their aims or promises. Discrepancies are very likely to arise 
between the professed objects of the movement and the behavior 
associated with it, either in its promotion or in the event of its pos- 
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sible triumph. Hence, reform programs are to be explained, judged, 
and their right to support determined not alone by the comparative 
legitimacy of their formal aims, but by all of the emotional currents 
that are caught up and expressed in them. 

It would be more rational, for example, deliberately to affiliate 
one’s self with the I.W.W., disapproving of its program but hoping to 
improve recognized abnormalities in the living conditions of the 
migratory workers, than it would be, on the other hand, to join that 
organization merely to promote its avowed theory of industrial 
democracy, in which one might rationally believe. 

We live in a dynamic age. Customs, laws, and institutions very 
rapidly become unadapted to human needs and interests. Social 
reform is a vital and a continuing necessity. ‘Laissez faire’”’ is 
untenable, for civilization no longer has time to wait for undirected 
trial-and-error progress with regard to its social problems. 

A coldly rational attitude toward social problems will by itself 
accomplish little, especially when it runs counter to hot passions and 
seething emotions. Cold rationality would perhaps counsel that 
one give up the attempt to better the world and see what may be 
obtained in the way of satisfactions for one’s self. 

How, then, may emotion be put into harness with reason to pro- 
vide the driving power behind rationally derived projects of social 
adjustment and social control? How may the reformer be sure 
that his projects are really directed toward social betterment and not 
merely toward satisfaction of his own egoistic impulses ? 

The answer is found, so it seems to the writer, if the scientific 
approach toward all social problems is itself selected as the object of 
emotional attachment. “Ye shail know the truth and the truth shall 
make you free.”’ The sentence is overflowing with emotional drive. 
To find the truth with the best of whatever scientific ability one may 
have, to have courage as well as intelligence to face it, and to follow 
its implications whatever the sacrifice to earlier beliefs, prejudices, 
and emotional indulgences—this is the scientific attitude. It is also 
the scientific emotion. There can be no worthier “‘cause”’ of social 
reform. 
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ABSTRACT 


Medieval civilization was a product of the fusion of institutions derived from 
Rome, from Christianity, and from the Germans. The psychology of the Middle 
Ages was derived from the Bible and the teachings of the fathers, from Roman law, 
and from the Germanic mind. These three categories were fused together to form 

‘that composite government, society, soul, which we denominate as the “feudal age.” 
Feudalism, in all its manifestations, prevailed over all central and western Europe 
from the ninth to the end of the thirteenth century. Out of that condition not only 
emerged the states and nations of modern Europe, but also their institutions, their 
religion, their social ideals, and practices, their psychology. It is an error to look 
upon the feudal age as one wholly of violence and decay. Regarded in its truest light 
feudalism presented the phenomena of progress, not decline. This is a study of the 
genesis and development of one progressive idea which developed in and out of that 
period, and which has vital implications for society today if we but have the eyes 
to see. 


I know of no better way to introduce the subject of this article 
than to quote some sentences from the late Professor John Neville 
Figgis’s Cambridge lectures entitled: Studies of Political Thought 
from Gerson to Grotius (1414-1625). In the introductory lecture 
of this series he has written: 


Rarely indeed can he (the student) declare of any political idea, that it is 
quite new Political thought is very pragmatist Ideas in politics 
more than elsewhere are the children of practical needs No subject 
illustrates more luminously the unity of history than the record of political 

We may trace back for ages that sovereign conception of the 
original contract .... which only withdraws from English thought with 
Burke, and has its most renowned exponent in Rousseau It is in the 
feudal system that the contractual theory of government took its rise; for it is 
of its essence. It was feudalism which led to that comparison between private 
and public rights which makes “the case of the king” a precedent in private 
law Of the original compact theory feudalism was an obvious basis; 
not merely did the droit de défiance all but suggest, and the final clause of such 
documents as Magna Charta inevitably imply it, but the actual legal atmos- 
phere of feudalism is that in which the theory was likely to arise. The two 
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elements, the assimilation of public to private right, and the mutual nature 
of the tie between governed and governor, existed in the feuda! system far 


more obviously than in any other. 


The medieval state was a loose agglomeration of territories 
with “rights of property and sovereignty everywhere shading into 
one another.” The several states presented far more and closer 
analogies than do those states to-day. Down to the thirteenth 
century Plantagenet England and Capetian France were very much 
alike in political and social institutions; they professed the same 
religion and at least the governing classes in England spoke the 
same language as their neighbors across the channel." 

Historians have been slow to perceive this fact. With good 
reason Professor Charles V. Langlois, twenty-eight years ago, 
complained that “‘the writers who have dealt with medieval or 
modern history have scarcely yet attempted to throw light on the 
annals of one people by those of another.’? Each was feudal in 
form of government, in institutions, in social structure. And yet 
out of internal conditions hardly distinguishable France developed 
into an absolute monarchy and England into a limited monarchy.’ 

The same advantage and the same neglect (even greater) 
attaches to the comparative study of German constitutional 
development in the Middle Ages. Feudal Germany bore more 
than a superficial resemblance to feudal France and feudal England.‘ 

* This is what Professor Tout, France and England in the Middle Ages and Now, 
p. 64, stresses. ‘‘The Anglo-Norman or Anglo-Angevin empire . . . . was French in 
impetus and direction: the work of Frenchmen who were striving not only to govern 
England, but to keep England and Normandy together under a common system, 
controlled by a common head. This system was... . cunningly compacted of 
English and French elements, . . . . dexterously worked up.” 

2“The comparative history of England and France in the middle ages,” Eng. 
Hist. Rev., V, 259. 

3“Under the Capets and Plantagenets nearly all the elements of French and 
English society are commensurate,” idid., p. 261. 

4“*Gneist compares the history of England with that of Germany often enough, 
but rather arbitrarily,” ibid., p. 261, note. Max Duncker’s parallel between German 
and English history, “‘Feudalitét und Aristokratie,” originally published in 1858 as a 
“Vortrag” at Tiibingen (printed in his Abhandlungen aus der neueren Geschichte, 1887), 
despite its suggestiveness, has borne little fruit so far, except for Ulrich Stutz’s. 
Die Grundlagen der mittelalterlichen Verfassung Deutschlands und Frankreichs, Weimar, 
1900, a brochure of 60 pages, suggested by Ernst Mayer’s Deutsche und franzisische 
Verfassungsgeschichte vom g ten bis cum 14 ten Jahrhundert, 2 vols. Leipzig, 1899, 
Unfortunately this work does not extend beyond the early Middle Ages. 
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It is important to emphasize this practical identity of feudal 
ingredients in the cases of France, England and Germany for the 
reason that, at one period of its history, medieval Germany hovered 
on the brink of becoming a limited monarchy—not after the English 
order, but a federal monarchy. This period was the critical years 
between 1075 and 1139, the reigns of Henry IV, Henry V, and 
Lothar II. Its important events were the struggle of the German 
crown with the papacy under Gregory VII and his successors, and 
the great rebellion of the Saxons. If it had not been for the reac- 
tionism of the Hohenstaufen which followed the death of Lothar II 
in 1139, there is strong reason to believe that the constitutional 
issue of that double struggle would have been the emergence of a 
federal feudal monarchy in Germany. Behind the passion of the 
strife with the papacy and below the violence of the Saxon revolt 
there was a principle working itself out. For every important 
political struggle, no matter how violent and anarchic it may seem, 
is possessed of a principle. Political principles find expression 
through conduct, and the only way for a student of history to test 
them is as motive powers which influence the political leaders of 
the age which he is considering." 

Medieval political theory was based upon a tripod: the Roman 
law, the teachings of the fathers, and Germanic legal traditions and 
social institutions. Antiquity believed the state to be real, supreme, 
immutable, permanent, above all, and not responsible to its subjects. 
Christianity, through St. Augustine, taught that civil society, i.e., 
the state, being derived from sinfu! man (Nimrod was its founder) 
was ex origine evil; that the church was the perfect form of organized 
society, and the state at best was only to be tolerated within and sub- 
ordinate to the church. With the primitive Germans, on the other 
hand, even when the inchoate state began to be formed among 
them, the emphasis was laid upon the rights of the individual. 
All three of these antithetic conceptions entered into the fabric 
of the medieval state. 

Although Charlemagne was influenced both by the tradition of 
Roman imperialism and Augustine’s De civitate Dei, his political 


«Cf. a letter of Mandell Creighton to Lord Acton, Life and Letters of Mandell 
Creighton, I, 288. 
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theory and the nature of his government show many signs of their 


barbarian extraction. 

The state of the Middle Ages was a feudal state, which was 
formed out of the break-up of the Frankish Empire. The German 
kingdom and Holy Roman Empire of the Ottos, the Henrys, the 
Fredericks, might masquerade in the draperies of Roman imperial- 
ism, but at bottom its fundamental elements were feudalism and 
the church. 

The Frankish Empire was essentially feudal in theory and prac- 
tice. With its rupture this feudal character was communicated 
to the several states which were formed out of its decomposition. 
But this process of political decomposition was not arrested with 
the formation of the six several kingdoms into which the Frankish 
monarchy was split by 905. The kingdoms themselves tended to 
sub-divide into semi-independent principalities, so that each state 
became a loose aggiomeration of feudal fiefs. Under these condi- 
tions power became more and more personal. It was impossible 
to separate the principle of rule from the person of the ruler, and 
the bond which held society together was the mutual relation of 
lordship and homage.'_ The relation of the lord and the vassal was 
a contractual one; and the theory of contract was pushed upward 
to include the king. The state, instead of being, as in the past, 
a compact political entity, was converted into a loose contractual 
social organism. The teaching of the church imparted a religious 
character, it is true, to the state, but at bottom the sanctions were 
more feudal than religious. Even the political thinking of the 
bishops ran in a feudal groove. 

The church, as the interpreter and ordainer of the will of God 
among men, substantiated the theory of its ascendancy in actual 
practice by deposing Louis the Pious and Charles the Fat. Since 
justice was an attribute of God, and the church was of divine 
foundation, the church claimed the authority to determine what 
was right and just and what was not in the conduct of kings; 

* Cf. Pollock and Maitland, History of English Law, I, 512; Figgis, op. cit., 14. 

? E.g., Capitularies of Charles the Bald, 856, 862. The whole work of Bourgeois, 
Le Capitulaire de Kiersey, is an exposition of this proposition. 


3 In this connection it is interesting to observe the number of “ Mirrors for princes,”’ 
or manuals of government which pertain to the ninth century: e.g., Smaragdus, 
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to protect and support the ruler who did right; to depose the unjust 
ruler. The instrument of its control was the coronation. Instead 
of being, as in Charlemagne’s time and before, a merely confirmatory 
ceremony which imparted a religious sanction to a supreme political 
authority already existent, the coronation in the ninth century 
was transformed into a creative act by which the king was made, 
and without which he had not the right to rule. Charles the Bald 
was compelled to admit the principle that the church could both 
make and unmake a king. 

In order to make it more certain that the king would reign 
justly, the king was required to subscribe to a promissio or corona- 
tion oath, in which the contractual, feudal nature of the king’s 
authority is clearly manifested.t It was the duty of the king to 
do justice and himself to obey the law. If he failed so to do the 
contract could be abolished; his subjects had the right to repudiate 
the contract. In feudal law a vassal had the right to war upon his 
suzerain, even the king, if denied justice. He could repudiate his 
homage and challenge his overlord. The converse was also true: 
the lord might repudiate his suzerainty and challenge the vassal. 

It is a vulgar impression that the middle age was one of irrespon- 
sible and arbitrary violence and force. Violent the period was, but 
it was not one without law. Indeed, paradoxical as it may seem, 
the very sensitiveness for law was oftentimes the reason for the 
violence. Bishop Stubbs has shown this in one of the most illumi- 
nating passages penned by any modern historian. 


Via Regia; Jonas of Orleans, De institutione regia; Hincmar of Rheims, De ordine 
palatii, and his De regia persona et regio ministerio; and Sedulius Scotus’ De rectoribus 
christianis, written in verse. For the light cast upon the history of law Agobard of 
Lyons’ Libellus adversus legem Gundobaldi, a remarkably reasoned pamphlet against 
the brutality and folly of the judicial duel, and Theodulph of Orleans’ Paraoenesis 
ad judices should also be mentioned. 

* The earliest text we have of such an oath is that’ of Louis the Stammerer in 878, 
MGH.LL., sec. ii, vol. 2, p. 283; Annal. S. Bert. 877; Bouquet LX, 300. Waitz, III, 
256-59 does not doubt that these formulas were already employed before. To the 
same effect is the promissio of Odo in France (888), Favre, Eudes, roi de France, 91-93. 
On the importance of the coronation oath as an early limitation of the king’s preroga- 
tive, see Carlyle, Mediaeval Political Theory, III, 33-40. In England among the 
earliest examples are the oaths of Ethelred and Henry I. See Stubbs, Select Charters, 99 
(7th ed., 1890). 
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Mediaeval history is a history of rights and wrongs The idea of 
right or rights was the leading idea of the middle ages . . . . right or rights, 
because, whilst in the greatest men of the period there was a conscious attempt 
to exalt law and a willingness to abide by it, there was in the inferior actors, 
in the worse men, a disposition to maintain their own rights within recognized 
limits, and, when they attacked the possessions or infringed the apparently 
equal rights of their opponents, to do it on the ground of legal pleas 
The middle ages proper, the centuries from the year 1000 to the year 1500, 
from the emperor Henry II to the emperor Maximilian, were ages of legal 
growth, ages in which the idea of right, as embodied in law, was the leading 
idea of statesmen, and the idea of rights justified or justifiable by the letter of 
law, was a profound influence with politicians There was no fear of 
shedding blood, but there was great fear of destroying right . . . . something 
that may be justified by law, not merely by the logic of the strong hand 
Mediaeval wars are, as a rule, wars of rights: they are seldom wars of unpro- 
voked, never wars of absolutely unjustifiable, aggression There was 
war in abundance, public and private war What was meant was not 
that men loved law, but that they did so far respect it as to wish to seem to 
have it always on their side. They did not attack their neighbors because 
they wanted glory; or because they could not bear rivalry, or because their 
neighbors’ armies were too strong for their safety, or because their neighbors’ 
armies were so ill equipped that they might be an easy conquest; but they 
alleged a legal claim or a legal grievance; and in the majority of cases really 
legal claims and really legal grievances Men went to law to avenge their 
wrongs and to vindicate rights, and, when they could not get law that was 
strong enough to enforce itself, they went to war." 


As this notion of contract was pushed upward to include the 
king, so it was also pushed downward to include the lower vassals, 
or vassals of vassals. Increasingly, with the development of 
feudalism, the integrity of the state was broken up; it became an 
agglomeration of great fiefs, themselves also agglomerations of 
fiefs, until finally the political structure was composed of a swarm 
of small, half-independent, isolated territories, each ruled by its 
noble, and each a state in miniature. To be sure there was a 
king and a kingdom, and theoretically the subjects continued to 
obey him. But the royal authority was more an ascription than a 
prerogative. 

The feudal state was divided and subdivided into separate com- 
partments in which men dwelt either as rulers or ruled. It had 


* Stubbs, Seventeen Lectures on the Study of Mediaeval and Modern History, pp. 
241-53. 
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not the symmetry of a honeycomb, but the structure was not 
unlike a honeycomb. Each cell largely lived its own life apart, 
political, economic, social. 

In these seigneuries the different gradations of the population 
of free, half-free, serf and slave tended to blend into one another. 
The tendency of the lord, since his power was so personal, was to 
multiply the impositions—zins, corvées, champarts, tithes. etc., and 
to convert his authority into money-making monopolies. Thus 
the lord owned the village mill, the village bake-oven, the village 
bull. Manorial government became an ingenious system of 
exploitation of the lower classes of the people. 

This lower class of proprietary lords had not the same titles or 
authority as the great nobles; but they were actuated by the same 
ambitions, and felt the same necessities, although they had not the 
same resources. In consequence the evils of an excessive fiscality 
were most developed by them, and most acutely felt by the com- 
mon people upon whom the burdens were laid, and the weight was 
all the heavier as the fief of the noble tended to shrink in area as 
the result of continual subinfeudation, and as the number of those 
who paid diminished. 

Such a condition of things could not go on indefinitely, else 
the people would at last have been consumed by the excessive 
economic burdens which ground them down. It is not strange, 
therefore, that in the eleventh century we discover signs of protest 
and rebellion against the worst evils of the feudo-manorial régime, 
and attempts to regulate, if not suppress, the grossest abuses, such 
as the movement to establish the Truce of God, for example. 

The medieval church took the leading part in this movement. 
But the real significance of the movement is not the religious 
initiative in it—it is the manifestation of a growing collective con- 
sciousness in Europe. In both the feudal classes and the lower 
classes of the people we find evidences of this group mind.’ The 
tendency toward the formulation of consuetudines feodorum, Con- 
rad II’s Edictum de Beneficiis of 1037 among the Italian feudality, 


* In addition to the peace of God, and the gild and town movement in the eleventh 
century, there are many other examples of this dawning collective consciousness, 
such as the popularity of pilgrimages, the crusades, popular enterprises like the building 
of churches, the rise of markets and fairs, etc. 
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and the even stronger similar tendency visible in the lower classes 
of society, as exemplified in the growth of co@tumes, town and gild 
charters, are one and all manifestations of the new collectivistic 
attitude. 

In them all the idea of social contract is uppermost. This 
principle was no new thing among the aristocracy; what was new 
was the increasingly popular perception of the principle. Among 
the people the very principle was new. But by the second half of 
the eleventh century the old political order was deeply compromised 
in Europe. The common people were showing a disposition to 
demand rights, if not equality, and to have those rights guaranteed 
and protected by the extension to them of the principle of social 
contract which prevailed among the feudal classes. The theory 
of contract, with right to repudiate the obligation in event of 
failure to fulfil its terms, began to permeate the whole of peasant 
society. In order to abate anarchy and to correct the abuses from 
which they suffered, the people demanded that they, like vassals, 
have chartered rights, too. 

The political and social significance of this revolutionary demand 
we shall consider in a moment. But at this juncture it is worth 
while to stop and examine what was the prevailing attitude of the 
privileged classes, clergy and nobles, in feudal Europe toward the 
common people, whether burghers or peasantry. 

Fortunately we have some very illuminating literature upon the 
medieval social attitude. The conception of a tripartite society of 
three “‘estates’’—the clergy to pray, to praise God, and to minister 
spiritually to men; the nobles to maintain order, exeicise police 
power, and protect the country against invasion; the people to 
labor for the support of these two privileged classes—appears early 
in medieval history. We find the two upper classes already dis- 
tinguished and characterized as to social function in a letter of 
Pope Zachary to Pepin the Short and the prelates and grandees of 
the Frankish state in 747." 


* Principes et seculares homines atque bellatores convenit curam habere et sol- 
licitudinem contra inimicorum astutiam et provinciae defensionem, praesulibus vero, 
sacerdotibus atque Dei servis pertinet salutaribus consiliis et orationibus vacare, ut, 
nobis orantibus et illis bellantibus, Deo prestante, provincia salva persitat.”—Codex, 
Carolinus, No. 3, MGH, Epistolae karolini aevi, 1, 480. 
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Fifty years later Alcuin. writing of England, deplores the 
“‘secular vanities” of the clergy, and the ‘‘avarice” and “injustice” 
of the nobles (bellatores).! The term, ‘‘three orders” (tres ordines) 
appears in an address of the Frankish bishops to Louis the Pious 
in 821,? and “each order” (uterque ordo) meaning clergy and 
nobility is found in a capitulary of 828.3 By the end of the ninth 
century the three orders are fully distinguished in the Miracles of 
St. Bertin.4 A little later we find the relations of the second and 
third classes of feudal society, the nobles and peasantry, defined 
by Odo of Cluny in terms of protection by the former and work 
by the latter.’ Again, writing about the year 1ooo, Adalberon, 
bishop of Laon, addressing king Robert the Pious of France, says: 

Triplex ergo Dei domus est quae creditur una: 
Nunc orant, alii pugnant aliique laborant.® 

But it would be an error for one to think, because these citations 
are all from French sources, that this social attitude was peculiar 
to medieval France. On the contrary, these ideas of privilege and 
caste permeated the whole of medieval society in ail countries where 
feudalism prevailed, and that means all of central and western 
Europe. 

We find the idea of tripartite society in Anglo-Saxon England, 
in a manuscript attributed to Aelfric. He writes: 


Every just throne stands on three props, that stands perfectly right. One 
is oratores, another is J/aboratores, the third is bellatores. The oratores are the 
men of prayer, who shall serve God and by day and night intercede for the 
whole nation. The /aboratores are those who work, who shall labor in order 


t Ibid., I, 191-92, letter 129. 

2 Boretius, Capitularia regum Francorum, I, 368, c, 1. 

3Ibid., Il, 2. Thereafter the expression is often found. For examples see 
Guilhiermoz, L’origine de la noblesse en France, p. 371, and note 6. 

4Scrutemur enim humanitas verbi gratia quibus magis addicenda sit hujusmodi 
victoria, oratoribus . . . . quosque imbelle vulgus gemituum mugitus ad coelum 
mittebat . . . . atque ideo, si quis vel mimice contentiosus esse coeperit cui ordini 
potius haec reputetur causa, dicamus .... quod in hujus certaminis anxietate 
oratores et imbelles pulsatibus at improbitatibus orationum aures Dei ad clementiam 
inclinabant,—MGH. SS. XV, 513, c. 9. 

5 Life of Gerald of Aurillac, Migne, Pat. Lat. CXXXIII, col. 647 

6 Quoted by Guilhiermoz, op. cit., 357 and 372. Iam indebted to this remarkable 
work for many citations made in this article. 
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that all the nation shall live thereby. The bellaiores are the men of war (i.e., 
knights and nobles) who shall defend the land valiantly with weapons. On 
these three props shall every throne stand with justice among Christian people.’ 


The Norman conquest of England confirmed and hardened 
this social attitude of Anglo-Frenchmen. Thus in the twelfth 
century John of Salisbury, using the old Pauline figure of the body 
and its members, declaims as follows: 


I call the feet of the state those who, exercising the humble crafts, con- 
tribute to the material progress of the state and its members. These are the 
laborers permanently bound to the glebe, and the artisans who work in wool 
or wood, iron or brass, those who are charged with the care of maintaining us, 
those who make the thousands of objects necessary to life. It is the duty of 
those who are inferior to respect those who are superior; but these in their 
turn must aid those beneath them, and provide for their needs.? 


Among German? Italian,‘ and Spanish‘ writers of the feudal age 
we find identity of thought and expression in defining the social 
attitude of the two ruling classes toward the ruled. Anselm, the 
father of scholasticism, writing about 1100, formulated the orthodox 
theory of hereditary serfdom® in words often approved by other 
publicists after him.? In medieval wills one not infrequently finds 


instances of a surf “and all his brood” (sequela), a phrase used to 
describe a litter of puppies or kittens, being disposed of. Long 


* Thomas Wright, Political Songs of England (Camden Society), p. 365. 

From Luchaire, Social France at the time of Philip Augustus, p. 391 (but I have 
revised this English translation, which is not always accurate). 

3Gesta episcoporum Cameracensium, III, 52, MGH.SS. VII, 485; Ratherius 
Veronensis, Migne, Pat. Lat. CXX XVI, col. 236. Rather, for all that he was bishop 
of Verona, was a German—or Fleming. Thietmar of Merseburg, Chronicon, IX, 2, 
p. 240. ed. Kurze. 

4 Liutprand, Liber de rebus gestis magni imperatoris, c. 1, ed. Diimmler, p. 124. 

5 Alphonso the Wise of Castillo, Siete partidas, II, 21 (ed. of the Real Academia de la 
Historia, Il, 197). 

°“For if any man and his wife . . . . commit in partnership a grievous and 
inexcusable fault, for which they are justly degraded and reduced to serfdom, who 
would assert that their children whom they beget after their condemnation should not 
be subjected to the same servitude ?”—Anselm, De conceptu virginali, cap. 28. 

7 For example St. Bonaventura, Im sententias, lib. II, dist. 32, art. 3, Q. ed. Qua- 
racchi, III, 773. 

® Dugdale, Monasticon, ed. Carey, III, 26; Leadam, Star Chamber, 119, note 7. 
The only great schoolman who seems to have disapproved in principle of hereditary 
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after the new social consciousness had developed this tradition of 
the high feudal age of caste and privilege persisted. By the 
twelfth century the doctrine of privilege and caste was not only 
challenged in speech, but opposed by conduct. 

Throughout all Europe, as a sense of social consciousness devel- 
oped among the masses of the people, we find everywhere the spirit 
of protest against this aristocratic régime. ‘The new sentiment does 
not engage the attention of the medieval publicists until the 
fourteenth century, for this class was too much in the employ of 
the kings and the nobles. But the protest is vocal from the twelfth 
century onward in ballad and lyric literature.’ 

It is evident that by the eleventh century something like a 
revolution in political and social ideas was being generated in 
Europe. ‘The older theories and principles derived from Augustine’s 
De civitate Dei and popularized in the Pseudo-Cyprianus,? com- 
menced to lose their force; men were beginning to be impatient 
of the eschatological point of view and the apocalyptic motif in 
them, and to demand something more practical and concrete, some- 
thing more capable of terrestrial application.s The abstractions of 


serfdom was John Wyclif, De civili dominio, lib. I, cap. 34, ed. Wyclif Society, 188s, 
. 240: 

. “We must further question whether the civil laws enforcing hereditary servitude 
are conformable to the law of Christ; and it would seem that they are not: for it is 
written, “‘The son shall not bear the iniquity of his father” . . . . therefore this law 
of hereditary servitude savoureth of injustice... . . They argue against us: “Many 
holy lords of temporal possessions have made use of hereditary servitude; therefore 
it is lawful” (p. 247). But it is their lust of dominion; it is their neglect of consulting 
God’s law; it is the blindness of their belief in the principle of the state—such are the 
causes which persuade these mighty ones that it is as just and natural for their whole 
tribe of serfs to be in bondage to them and theirs by the law of the state, as it is natural 
for fire to burn. 

It is not certain, however, that Wyclif did not change his views after the Peasant 
Revolt in England in 1381, and in later life denied the right of serfs at least to rebel 
against their lords. See the evidence in his English Works, Early English Text 
Society, 1880, p. 227. I owe the above examples to Mr. G. C. Coulton’s Social life in 
Britain from the conquest to the reformation (1918), p. 337. 

t See the interesting little book by Miss Mary Morton Wood, The Spirit of Protest 
in Old French Literature (Columbia University Press, 1917). 

2 Text by Hellman, Texte und Untersuchungen zur Gesch. der alichristl. Lit., pp. 51 f. 

3 Cf. Mirbt, Die Stellung Augustins in der Publizistik des Gregorianischen Kirchen- 
streits, Leipzig, 1888; Bernheim, Polit. Gesch. d. M.A. im Lichte d. Anschawungen 
Augustins, D.Z. f. Gesch; Karl Grund, Die Anschauungen des Rodulfs Glaber in seinen 
Historien, Greifswald, 1910, espec. chap. ii, part 2. 
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political dreamers began to give way before the practical demands 
of society for the enforcement of law for better protection of life 
and property, for better recognition of the rights and clearer defini- 
tion of the duties of the multiple authorities which existed in feudal 
society. The crux of the whole argument was the nature of justice. 

We see this new and more practical, positive ideal also reflected 
in the historiography of the eleventh century. At this same time 
too, the student of medievai law begins to detect elements in it 
which are neither of Roman nor of ecclesiastical origin, but which 
may be described as feudal. It is evident that some new and 
constructive ideas are beginning to leaven the feudal organism too. 
The day of anarchy and sheer brute force, of unrestrained violence 
and brutality such as characterizes so much of the history of the 
tenth century is beginning to pass away, and a new epoch to dawn 
in which the mutuality of rights and duties, of privileges and obliga- 
tions will be better understood and more regarded. 

Feudalism was a régime founded upon personal devotion or 
duty—and more still upon the contractual relations—which 
obtained between man and man. The form of government so 
constituted was the very antithesis of autocratic or absolute gov- 
ernment; rather each noble was a ruler within his sphere or fief. 
But of whatever degree that power was, it was nevertheless con- 
tractual. Theoretically the members of a society established on 
these bases were liable only for obligations which they had 
voluntarily accepted. But the theory and the fact were far from 
coinciding. In practice the feudal régime exacted and required 
a compulsory relation of man with man, of the greater with the 
less, of the stronger with the weak, of the upper members of the 
secular hierarchy with the lower members—in brief the whole 
feudal world was held together as in a net by the ties of lordship 
and homage, of vassal and suzerain. 

From the point of view of political philosophy the feudal régime 
was, perhaps, the nearest approach to philosophical anarchy the 
world has ever seen, and it not unnaturally often approximated 

* Wattenbach, Geschichtsquellen (6th ed.), II, p. 6; Marie Schulz, Die Lehre von 
der historischen Methode bei den Geschichtschreibern des Mittelalters (Berlin, 1909), 
P. 97. 
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actual anarchy in practice. But too wholesale condemnation either 
of the theory or the practice of feudal government would be an 
error. For feudalism after all was prevailingly a constructive 
organism, and manifests the phenomena of social progress more 
than those of social decadence. 

The very sensitiveness (one might almost say supersensitiveness) 
of the men of the feudal age to the question of justice is proof of 
this. The idea of justice was never less a theory and never more 
actual than in the feudal age. But justice implies a sanction, and 
this sanction must be law. Now law, for the medieval man, was 
the product of experience and tradition. It was custom, the 
accretion of generations in the past, and silently accepted by the 
men of the present. Even the prince could not contravene this 
customary law. Customary law was the supreme law, and any 
modification of it had to be accepted by all, or at least, if the 
community were too large and too widely dispersed to make 
approval or disapproval possible, then it had to be accepted by the 
governing class, by the major or sanior pars. The prince himself 
was not above the law, for he was of the noble class and contributed 
to the formation of the law of his kind. He, too, was subject to 
the customary law of the land. His authority was very far from 
being that of a despot. 

But parallel to this theory of customary law we discover another 
political theory running: the principle of the national state, in 
virtue of which a relation of subordination exists between the 
prince and all the people who form the nation. This new principle 
asserted itself more and more strongly with the legists of the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries. It even penetrated into a purely feudal 
society like that of the kingdom of Jerusalem; from the twelfth 
century, the supremacy of the central or national organism repre- 
sented by the prince’s own person and privileged blood, i.e., by the 
crown, over the relations between the vassal and his immediate 
lord begins to be admitted. By the thirteenth century the principle 
is uncontested, according to the opinions of the feudal jurists, that 
the king has jurisdiction over all persons within the realm. 

These are the principles which neutralized, and finally overcame 
the centrifugal forces in feudalism. For centuries the history of 
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the public law of Europe is the history of the struggle between these 
two tendencies. 

But whence came this authority inherent in organized society ? 
Was it of God, or was it of men? Here the church stepped in, and, 
arguing that all power was from God (omnis potestas a Deo), pro- 
claimed the supremacy of the church over the state. With some 
the church was regarded as a superstate; with others the state was 
regarded as a man-made institution, and accordingly evil, and the 
right of the existence of the state was denied. The latter was the 
attitude of Gregory VII,‘ in his moments of extreme exaltation, or 
of despotic spirit, from which he sometimes sank to a lower and 
more practicable plane of endeavor, and admitted the right of the 
state to exist, though only in dependence upon the church.? 

The function of authority is to administer justice. As long as 
the prince fulfils this duty the duty of subjects is to obey. Upon 
these two points the medieval political theorists agreed. But 
divergence appeared upon the question whether subjects were 
bound to obey an unjust or tyrannical prince. Some jurists, the 
spiritual ancestors of the future apologists of absolute monarchy, 
contended that the teaching of the Bible and the wisdom of the 
fathers was that a sovereign must be obeyed under all circumstances 
save in case of his heresy. During the war of investiture the 
imperial partisans adopted and propagated this theory. 

The opponents of this school, on the other hand, argued that 
a prince who failed to do justice ceased to be a prince and became 
a tyrant, and as a tyrant forfeited the right to rule. But if so, who 
had the authority to try the prince or to depose him? The church, 
or the prince’s own subjects? It is manifest that this contractual 
idea contains the germ of the principle of the liability of princes; 
of constitutional monarchy; of the right of revolution. John of 


* See his letters to Hermann of Metz, Reg. IV, 2; VIII, 21. 

2 Gregory’s Letters to Harold of Denmark and William the Conqueror, Reg. V, 10; 
VI, 25. 

3So Henry IV wrote to Gregory VII: ‘Me quoque qui licet indignus inter christos 
ad regnum sum unctus, tetigisti, quem sanctorum patrum traditio soli Deo judicandum 
docuit, nec pro aliquo crimine nisi a fide, quod absit, exorbitaverim, deponendum 
asseruit; cui etiam Julianum apostatam prudentia sanctorum patrum non sibi sed 
soli Deo judicandum deponendumque commiserit.”—MG. LL. II, 47. 
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Salisbury went so far as to justify resort to the murder of a bad 
prince, to make assassination a principle. 

Thus little by little a body of political theory was formed, a 
new political system, which crystallized at the end of the eleventh 
century, during the conflict between Henry IV and Gregory VII 
in the writings of Manegold of Lautenbach. 

The rights of the people became the corollary of the coronation 
oath of the king. What guaranteed the people against abuse of 
princely power? The refusal of service and the threat of deposition. 
Neither barons, burghers, nor peasantry possessed yet the right to 
vote subsidies as in a later age, but the feudality could refuse to do 
service for the king, and the burghers and peasants could at least 
rebel against tyranny. The remedial process was therefore a species 
of feudal “strike,” with the principle of revolution involved in it. 
It is important to observe that in this feudal society the oath of the 
prince preceded that of the subjects. The consequence of this 
anteriority of the prince’s oath was that the oath of the prince’s 
subjects was a conditional one. If the prince broke the contract, 
the oath of his subjects ceased to be obligatory. This right (secu- 
ritas)' was inherent in feudal society as a right of the feudality, but 
until the end of the eleventh century, and more especially in the 
twelfth century, no precedent had extended this right downward 
to the lower classes of the people. The theory that the power of 
the ruler emanated from God, the source of all power, and that, 
accordingly, the sovereign was only responsible to God for his acts, 
could not resist the evolution of popular right. First the baronage 
qualified the principle of absolutism, and then the people. We 
have thus in the reign of Henry IV (of Germany) the conflict 
between two principles of authority, two systems of government— 
the idea of the absolute prerogative and the divine right of the 
prince, and the idea of monarchical authority tempered by the 
right of resistance of the nation, first by the baronage, next by the 
burghers, and finally by the body of the people. 

The germ of limited monarchy, the doctrine of popular sov- 
ereignty and the theory of the state as a contractual social organism 


* See an article in Neues Archiv, XVIII, 172, upon the sense of the word “securi- 
tates” for an elucidation of this thought. 
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were potentially in these new doctrines.‘ It was a demand for a 
social organization which should rest less on force and more on law; 
for a system of government which would substitute contract for 
compulsion; which would recognize definite relations and mutual 
rights and obligations. If a lord, even the king, failed to do justice 
and to perform the services which society expected of him, what 
right had he to rule? If he oppressed, why continue to obey him ? 

In this new conception of the nature of government, the church 
and the common people struck hands. The church, for all its 
temporal power, intense feudalization, and plentitude of vested 
interests, never wholly lost sight of the dignity and authority of 
justice as a principle among men. Apropos of the church’s influ- 
ence in preservation of the idea of justice, and the idea of the state 
a French historian has written: 

Cette notion était inconnue a l’aristocratie et aux basses classes. Heureuse- 
ment, la littérature orale se charge 4 de perpétuer chez les illétrés, nobles ou 
vilains, le sentiment d’une certaine solidarité entre les diverses parties dont 


se composait le royaume Aux époques méme les plus sombres du 
moyen-age il y a eu une opinion publique dont les souverains féodaux ont da 


tenir compte.? 
Its greatest leaders in their best moments remembered that justice 
was the habitation of God’s throne, that mercy and truth met 
together before it. Above the wrack of feudal warfare the clergy 
held up the doctrine of better laws, the duty of kings and nobles 
to judge with honor and govern with equity. Time and again, in 
the writings of the ninth, tenth, and eleventh centuries, we find 
this principle of social justice reiterated. Century after century 
the teaching returns, even though it be with an alienated majesty.’ 
One must not be deceived by terminology. Theology was the 
dominant, almost the only mode of medieval thought. “But when 


*See Gierke, Political Theories of the Middle Ages (Maitland’s trans.), pp. 37-67, 
for development of this thesis. Cf. Carlyle, Mediaeval Polit. Theory, I11, 12-13. 


? Lot, Hugues Capet, p. 238 and note 2. 

3 Alcuin, MGH. Epp. IV, No. 18; Jonas of Orleans, De inst. regia, 3-5, Hincmar, 
De ordine palatii; ad episc. de inst. Car. 7; de regis persona, 25; Sed. Scotus, De rect. 
Christ. 2, 3; Agobard of Lyons, MGH. Epp. V, No. 6; Hrabanus Maurus, Jn Genesim, 
II, c. 8; Rather of Verona, Praeloguiorum, III, 1; Wipo, Vita Chuonradi, 3. Ex- 
tracts from all of these are conveniently collected in Carlyle, op. cit., I, 200, 203, 
224, 255-56; III, 100, 108, 109. Rather of Verona said that an honest peasant de- 
served to be called a king—Carlyle, III, 127, note. 
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this characteristic is recognized,” it has beea well said, “‘it is found 
to supply not only the explanation of the distance which seems to 
separate the middle ages from modern times, but also a means of 
bridging over the interval. Men thought theologically, but when 
we penetrate this formal expression we discover their speculations, 
their aims, their hopes, to be at bottom not very different from our 
own; we discover a variety beneath the monotonous surface of their 
thoughts, and at the same time an unity, ill defined perhaps, but 
still an unity, pervading the history.’” 

The claim made by Gregory VII of the right ‘‘to absolve sub- 
jects from their allegiance to wicked men” was based not merely 
on Scripture, but upon the implied pact which held feudal society 
together, and which entailed mutuality and reciprocity, with the 
reserved right of repudiation by either party for failure to abide 
by its terms. 

Whatever the amount of self-interest which actuated the three 
elements hostile to Henry IV, the rebellious dukes, the revolted 
Saxons and the papacy, it is nevertheless not to be forgotten that 
there was a principle at stake for which they contended, even admit- 
ting that a large number of baser motives were commingled there- 
with. The scientific historian may not pronounce categorically 
either one way or the other. There were honest, sincere men on 
each side who acted according to conviction, even though their 
comrades were often knaves. It is a wise old saying that “politics 
makes strange bed-fellows.” 

In Gregory VII’s mind the issue was not wholly one of the 
supremacy of church or state; it was also the issue of righteous 
government, as he understood it, against tyranny. With the 
revolted feudal nobles in Germany likewise; they were fighting 
for maintenance of their rights as they understood them, for their 
consuetudines feudorum, which they honestly believed to be imperiled 


* Lane Poole, [llustrations of the History of Mediaeval Thought, p. 3. To the same 
effect is Figgis, op. cit., p. 2: “In these lectures we shall be regarding a literature with- 
out charm or brilliancy or overmuch eloquence, voluminous, arid, scholastic, for the 
most part dead it seems beyond any language ever spoken. Dust and ashes seem 
arguments, illustrations, standpoints, and even personalities Yet it was living 
once and effectual These men whose very names are only an inquiry for the 
curious are bone of our bone, and their thought, like the architecture of the middle 
ages, is so much our common heritage that its originators remain unknown.” 
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by Henry IV’s absolutistic policy. The same was true of some of 
the German churchmen, even of those who did not sympathize 
with the Gregorian theory. While they still adhered to the belief 
that the German crown had a legitimate right to use the church as 
an instrument of government, they yet believed that the immense 
use of the church made by the Franconian kings was an abuse. 
They did not believe in a free church in the state, least of all a 
church superior to the state. But they did think the right and 
natural functioning of the church was impaired by too gross use 
of it for secular purposes. 

The case of the Saxon peasantry is similar. They believed 
that their ancestral liberties and immemorial customs were jeopard- 
ized by the Franconian policy; and they had a right to rebel and 
seek to depose Henry IV because of his failure to live up to the terms 
of kingship, namely to maintain the laws, to protect society and 
to do justice among men. The divine authority of kingship was 
acutely challenged by the Saxons. The right to revolt was inherent 
in the compact theory of government, and this contractual theory 
of government not only existed in the mind of the feudality, it 
had become fused with the theocratic conceptions of the papacy, 
and at the same time gravitated downwards until it filled the 
collective consciousness of the people, too. 

The war of investiture was the first issue in medieval Germany 
to excite a popular interest. To the masses it was not a doctrinal 
question as so many church issues heretofore had been, but a 
question of polity in which were also invloved far-reaching considera- 
tions and implications of morality and ethics, economic rights and 
wrongs, social conditions, hopes and purposes. For the first time in 
medieval history all classes of society from bishops and abbots and 
barons down to the lower classes of the people, even the servile 
peasantry, were interested in a common matter. It is this fact 
which makes the reign of Henry IV and the pontificate of Gregory 
VII of such surpassing importance. The conflict between pope 
and emperor, at least as much as the Crusades, first awakened the 
common consciousness of Europe. 

By a stroke of genius Gregory VII made an appeal to the senti- 
ment of Christendom, and his imperial antagonist forthwith followed 
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hisexample. The result was the showering of Germany and Italy— 
France to a less degree—with a pamphlet literature of very great 
interest and value to the student of history. Those who were 
able to read were instructed to read these circulars to those who 
could not read. The diffusion of them was accomplished through 
the medium of monks and traveling priests, through pilgrims and 
even through the use of itinerant merchants. The machinery of 
the church was far more effective for this employment than the 
means available to the emperor, and it is not a matter of surprise, 
therefore, to find Weneric of Trier, one of Henry IV’s most ardent 
supporters, complaining of the success of the papal propaganda.’ 
Yet on the other hand we find Gebhard of Constance, a devoted 
Gregorian, inveighing against the political activity among the 
people of the German bishops in Henry IV’s behalf.” 

From the point of view of the definition and the spread through- 
out the consciousness of Europe of the idea of social justice the 
conflict between Henry IV and Gregory VII is very important to 
the student of social ethics. The princes and peoples of Europe 
watched this struggle with far more interest than we of today 
imagine. It was the first event in medieval Europe before the 
Crusades which attracted the attention of each and every class in 
society, and it would be an error to think that this interest was 
wholly due to the high position of the two combatants. Granting 
that the personalities of pope and emperor were great, the principles 
involved in the conflict were greater; it was these which made 
Europe at times almost breathless with attention. 

All over Europe, in the late eleventh and through the whole of 
the twelfth century, we see this disposition on the part of the lower 
classes to assert, peaceably if they may, forcibly if they must, the 
integrity of their traditional rights (consuetudines), to resent abuse 
or deprivation of them and to demand justice. A spirit which 
had lain dominant for centuries—nay, which had never existed 
before—in the hearts of the common people of Europe, began to 
awake and to stare about, determined to acquire liberty and secure 
justice for all conditions of men, but ignorant of the ways and means 
by which to acquire it. Instinctively, more than by a process of 

1 Libelli, I, 293-04. 2 Ibid., I, 270. 
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reason perhaps, the people contended that the contractual nature of 
the relations between noble and noble was as valid for them as for 
their overlords; as applicable in the seigneurial régime as in the 
feudal world. ‘“‘These are the true seigneurial rights established 
by our ancestors in the interest of peace and tranquillity,” writes 
one in the twelfth century," “but which are daily perverted to 
unjust practices.” 

The twelfth-century doctrine that an unjust government need 
not be obeyed, indeed may rightfully be rebelled against, is not so 
far as it seems from the modern doctrine that government rests 
upon the consent of the governed. The former asserted the doc- 
trine negatively; the latter expressed it positively. In fundamental 
principle the two political doctrines are so nearly alike that they 
amount almost to the same thing. 

* Porro quia he consuetudines, cum gratia pacis et quietis a majoribus institute 
sunt, in pravos usus quotidie perverteruntur (Flach, Les origines de l’anc. France, I, 
p. 407). So in the Miracles de St. Privat, ed. Brunel (Paris, 1912), p. 136, the bishop 


of Mende in 1193 is made to swear: “Populum et clerum amicabiliter gubernabo et 
juste et juxta bonos mores et bonas consuetudines.”’ 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


Notes of interest to the readers of the Journal should be in the hands of the editor 
of “News and Notes” not later than the tenth of the month preceding publication, 


American Sociological Society—President Ulysses G. Weatherly 
announces the appointment of the following representatives and com- 
mittees of the Society: 

Representatives to the Committee to consider the establishment of 
a Social Science Council: the members of the Standing Committee on 
Co-ordination and Co-operation in Research. 

Member of the Board of Directors of the National Council for Social 
Studies: Edward C. Hayes. 

Representatives on the Joint Commission on the Presentation of 
Social Studies in the Schools: Edward C. Hayes, Ross L. Finney. 

Delegates to the American Council of Learned Societies: James Q. 
Dealey and William F. Ogburn. 

Standing Committee on Co-ordination and Co-operation in Research: 
the president of the Society, chairman; and the chairmen of the Com- 
mittee on Social Research, the Committee on Social Abstracts, and the 
Committee on Teaching of Social Science. 

Standing Committee on Social Abstracts (reappointed): F. Stuart 
Chapin, chairman; Susan M. Kingsbury, Robert E. Park, Ulysses G. 
Weatherly, A. B. Wolfe. 

Standing Committee on Social Research: John L. Gillin, chairman; 
Lucile Eaves, Hornell Hart, Robert E. Park, Arthur J. Todd. 

Standing Committee on the Teaching of Social Science: Edward C. 
Hayes, chairman; Charles A. Ellwood, Ross L. Finney. 

Committee on International Relations: Herbert A. Miller, chairman; 
Jane Addams,' Jerome Davis, Roscoe Pound, Albion W. Small. 

Committee on Nominations: Franklin H. Giddings, chairman; 
James E. Cutler, James Q. Dealey, Edward C. Hayes, Albion W. Small. 

Finance Committee: M. J. Karpf, chairman; W. T. Cross, Thomas 
D. Eliot. 

Editing Committee: Edward A. Ross, chairman; Thomas D. Eliot, 
Ellsworth Faris, Edward C. Hayes, Arthur J. Todd. 

*In the absence of Miss Addams from the country her name is included in the 
membership of the committee subject to her action upon her return, 
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Die deutsche Gesellschaft fiir Soziologie—The Kélner Vierteljahrshefte 
fiir Sozialwissenschaften gives an account of the third meeting of the 
German Sociological Society at Jena, September 24-25, 1922. The 
general subject of the meeting was “The Nature of Revolution” (das 
Wesen der Revolution.) The principal papers read by Leopold von 
Wiese and Ludo Hartmann caused extended discussion. 

This session was in a sense a refounding, or reorganization, of the 
Society which had been inactive for over two years. The officers of the 
Society are Ferdinand Tonnies, Kiel, president; Leopold von Wiese, 
Kéln, secretary; Christian Eckert, Kéln, treasurer; who with Rudolf 
Goldscheid, Wien, and H. Lorenz Stoltenberg, Berlin, compose the 
executive committee. The council of the Society has twenty members, 
among whom the best known in this country are Franz Oppenheimer, 
Frankfurt a.M.; Ferdinand Ténnies, Kiel; Werner Sombart, Berlin; 
and Alfred Vierkandt, Berlin. 


Der Verein fiir Sozialpolitik——This organization held its semi- 
centennial meeting September 20-21, 1922, in Eisenach, the place 
where it was founded fifty years ago. 


American Academy of Political and Social Science-—Public Welfare 
in the United States” is the title of the January issue of the Amnals of 
the American Academy. ‘The volume is edited by Professor Howard W. 
Odum, of the University of North Carolina. Besides the editor, other 
sociologists contributing articles on the scope, history, principles, organi- 
zation, and problems of public welfare are S. P. Breckinridge, J. L. 
Gillin, A. F. Kuhlman, E. C. Lindeman, J. E. Hagerty, J. F. Steiner, 
A. J. Todd, and G. E. Vincent. 

American Journal of Sociology—The University of Chicago Press 
announces the publication of A Classified Index to the American Journal 
of Seciology. Volumes I-XXV. This index, which makes accessible to 
sociologists the articles published in the Journal, was made possible by 
the Society for Social Research, which is composed largely of present 
and former graduate students in the University of Chicago. The 
secretary of this organization, Mr. Ernest R. Mowrer, prepared the index. 


Boston University—An evening college extension course in Social 
Democracy is offered during the second semester by Professor Ernest 
R. Groves. In this course “democratic society is interpreted as the 
product of wholesome individual behavior, which can be realized in 
practice only by education in harmony with the facts and principles 
of human behavior.” 
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University of Chicago.—The address of Professor Albion W. Small 
as president of the Institut International de Sociologie was published 
under the title “La catégorie de “Progrés” considérée comme instrument 
de recherches en matiére de science sociale’ in the November—December 
issue of the Revue Internationale de Sociologie. 

Professor Robert E. Park, who was in Europe during the autumn 
quarter, gave a report on “Social Organization in Norway and Germany” 
at the meeting of the Society for Social Research on January 11. In the 
spring quarter he will join Professor U. G. Weatherly in a sociological 
study of social life in the Windward Islands. 

Professor L. L. Bernard, of the University of Minnesota, will give 
two courses in general sociology in the summer quarter. Professor 
Jesse F. Steiner, of the University of North Carolina, will give two courses 
in community organization during the summer in the Graduate School 
of Social Administration. 


Columbia University, Teachers College—Professor Anna Garlin 
Spencer, formerly head of the department of sociology and ethics at the 
Meadville Theological School, is now special lecturer in social science 
in the department of practical arts in Teachers College. During the 
summer she will give a course entitled “Social Aspects of the Modern 


Family.” 


J. B. Lippincott Company announce the publication of a new vol- 
ume in its “Family Life Series,” entitled The Family and Its Members, 


by Anna Garlin Spencer. 


Indiana University—Professor U. G. Weatherly, head of the eco- 
nomics and sociology department, has been granted leave of absence 
for the second semester. He is at present doing research in the libraries 
of Washington, D.C. Within about two months he will sail for the 
Windward Islands, accompanied by Professor Robert E. Park, of the 
University of Chicago, and Monroe N. Work, of Tuskegee Institute. 
They will spend some months making a study of social problems. 

Professor James E. Moffat is acting head of the department during 
Professor Weatherly’s absence. Ray Irwin Baber, of the University 
of Wisconsin, has been appointed acting assistant professor of sociology 
for the second semester. Lionel D. Edie, of New York City, has been 
appointed to a professorship in the economics and sociology department 
for next session. 
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Educational Sociology. By DAvip SNEDDEN. New York: The 
Century Company, 1922. Pp. xii+689. $3.50. 

The development of educational sociology is proceeding with gratify- 
ing rapidity, and this book marks a new step in the progress of the science. 
It is the most thoroughgoing treatise that has yet been produced in the 
field, and it is gratifying to see that Professor Snedden draws upon 
sociology in every phase of his interesting discussion of educational 
problems. Moreover, his approach to these problems is sociologically 
sound. He starts with the group concept, and especially with the 
primary groups, the family and the neighborhood. Working from the 
concrete facts of group life, he discusses social forces and processes, 
social values, social efficiency, and social progress. Then he comes to 
his formulation of the sociological foundations of education in general 
and of each school subject in particular. 

It seems ungracious to criticize a work which so liberally recognizes 
the contribution which modern sociology has made to the science of 
education, and which itself does much to advance educational sociology 
to the rank which it deserves as an applied science. But hitherto, 
educational sociology has been chiefly developed by men who were 
primarily educationists rather than sociologists. Consequently, the 
science has been developed, most sociologists would say, in too narrow 
a way, with practical educational problems dominating its development, 
rather than the larger questions of the educative process. This is also 
the general tendency of Professor Snedden’s book. He finds, for example, 
the chief province of educational sociology to be “ the scientific determina- 
tion of educational objectives.”” Previously he had defined sociology 
as “the science of social groups,” showing that this is practically synony- 
mous with “the science of social relations.” One would expect Professor 
Snedden, therefore, to say that educational sociology is the science of 
the educational phase of the social life, and that it aims to reveal the 
fundamental connections between the educative process and the social 
process. But Professor Snedden shies at this broad definition, and is 
content to assign educational sociology the very much narrower field 
of the scientific determination of educational objectives. Consequently, 
he does not undertake to reveal the intimate relations between the 
educative process and the social process. He fails to emphasize that the 
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whole social process in human society, in so far as it is human, is essen- 
tially an educative process, or a “learning process.” He fails to empha- 
size that educational sociology not only starts with but deals with the 
most vital aspects of general sociology; that the social psychology of 
man is dependent upon the psychology of the learning process in the 
individual. In a word, Professor Snedden seems to the reviewer to have 
tailed to grasp the significance of the opening pages of Professor Dewey’s 
Democracy and Education for a science of educational sociology. If he 
had expanded those pages so as to make about one-third of his text before 
taking up practical problems, his contribution to the sociology of educa- 
tion might have been epoch-making. 

In other words, Professor Snedden fails to present the concept of 
culture, in the anthropological and sociological sense, as fundamental 
for the understanding of human society and so of the educative process. 
Instead, he is content to take culture merely in the popular sense, and 
thus he misses the whole idea of cultural evolution and the idea that 
the process of culture development—that is, of the continuity and 
development of civilization—is a Jearning process. But it is this idea, 
if the reviewer is not mistaken, which must be the chief foundation of 
a rightly developed educational sociology. Such an educational sociology 
remains still to be written. 

In spite of this lack of an adequate sociological background, Professor 
Snedden’s book deserves commendation for the purpose for which it 
was written, namely, to aid in the training of teachers. Its discussions 
of particular educational problems, on the whole, are well-balanced and 
carefully based upon established data, though its treatment of social 
and civic education, while distinctly favorable to giving a much larger 
place to social studies in the schools, is hardly up to the most advanced 
thought on the subject. It will be profitable for sociologists as well as 
educators to get acquainted with this most important volume. 

CHARLES A. ELLWoop 

UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 


Dio. Formazione e Sviluppo del Monoteismo nella Storia delle Religi- 
oni. Volume I. L’Essere Celeste nelle Credenze dei Popoli 
Primitivi. By RAFFAELE PeEtTtTazzont. Roma:  Societa 
Editrice Athenaeum, 1922. Pp. xxii+396. 

The idea of deity is surely the most important of all religious concep- 
tions. An investigation of its development, conducted by a scholar 
without theological bias, has long been urgently needed. Probably no 
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one could be found better fitted for the task than Professor Pettazzoni, 
who holds the chair of the history of religions in the Royal University 
of Bologna, and whose wide range of knowledge, perspicacity, and sober 
judgment have been already shown by his books on Zoroastrianism 
and Greek religion, as well as by various monographs and articles in 
anthropology and folklore. The first volume of the work under review 
deals only with the celestial being of primitive peoples. It will be 
followed, the author promises us, by a second volume on the Supreme 
God in polytheisms, and by a third on monotheism. 

Anthropological students, engrossed with animism, ancestral souls, 
totems, corn spirits, magic, and mana, have devoted little attention to 
the genesis of gods and, specifically, of one god. According to Tylor, 
monotheism is the late result of a progressive improvement in men’s 
conceptions of divinity. We start with polydaemonism, itself an 
outgrowth of animism, pass thence to polytheism, and with the gradual 
reduction in the number of deities emerge at length into monotheism. 
This evolutionary conception was first seriously criticized by Andrew 
Lang (The Making of Religion), in 1899. According to Lang, not 
animism but rather a rudimentary belief in a Supreme Being, conceived 
as an All-Father, must be considered the original form of religion. Lang’s 
conclusion rested largely upon a survey of the Australian evidence for 
“high gods,” whose existence previous investigators had either over- 
looked or ignored. His ideas were eagerly embraced by theologians, 
and notably by Father A. W. Schmidt (Der Ursprung der Gottesidee), 
in 1912. The Lang-Schmidt hypothesis of a primitive monotheism 
(Urmonotheismus) was in its turn demolished by the criticism of the 
learned Archbishop of Upsala, Nathan Séderblom (Das Werden des 
Gottesglauben), in 1916. 

What, asks Professor Pettazzoni, are the facts of the situation? 
He proceeds to review them in three hundred closely printed pages. 
The author summarizes practically everything that has been written 
on the so-called supreme beings of savage and barbarous peoples. This 
ethnographic survey is well arranged and is accompanied by a full 
bibliography. It will be welcomed by all students of primitive religion, 
for field workers have now accumulated such a mass of observations 
that no man, however learned and indefatigable, can keep abreast of 
even the current literature, much less card catalogue and index the 
literature of the past. 

Having ascertained the facts, Professor Pettazzoni proceeds to 
interpret them. Among the most diverse races and peoples, he finds a 
belief in a celestial being, who dwells in the sky and whose dynamic 
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manifestations are heavenly phenomena (light and darkness, thunder, 
lightning, rain, the winds, comets, falling stars, eclipses, rainbows, etc.). 
The celestial character of this Being further explains his position in 
various mythologies as creator of heaven and earth, his omnipresence 
and omniscience, and his moral qualities as judge of mankind. Even 
the curious otiose nature of many of these primitive “high gods” is 
plausibly accounted for as a celestial characteristic, as a reflection of the 
static aspect of the heavens when at night man contemplates the awful 
serenity and silence of space. The celestial being is thus essentially 
a mythical figure—the heaven personalized. As our author points out, 
this conclusion was already reached by the great Italian sociologist, 
Giovanni Vico, early in the eighteenth century. 

The evidence presented by Professor Petazzoni makes it clear that 
the conception of a celestial being cannot be explained as the result of 
borrowing from Christianity or Islam. It is essentially a primitive 
conception, though doubtless here and there affected by contact with 
civilization. While general among savage and barbarous peoples, it 
is by no means universal among them. We are not obliged, on the 
=vidence, to assume either that mankind has everywhere developed this 
conception independently or that it originated in one area and then 
spread over the face of the earth. Thus, Professor Pettazzoni avoids 
the pitfalls into which Lang, Schmidt, and even Sdderblom have fallen, 
while he equally rejects the fantastic claims of the extreme diffusionists. 

So far the celestial being scarcely appears as a god, much less as 
the center of a monotheistic cult. His figure is too vague, shadowy, and 
remote from mankind for worship. Real worship of him as a god 
rather begins after his assimilation with some other divine figure, which 
is more sharply defined, for instance, sun or moon. Such a development 
into a genuine deity, and often into a supreme god, is only completed, 
however, in the polytheistic religions. 

When the process of fusion does not take place, still another develop- 
ment may occur. The celestial being, losing his mythical quality and 
becoming more and more impersonal, ends as a philosophic deity, the 
pure product of reflection. The Polynesians, some of the Bantu- 
speaking peoples of Africa, and particularly the American Indians 
afford instances of cosmic conceptions (e.g., the “Great Spirit’’), which 
represents the nearest approach primitive man has made to monotheism. 
The celestial being, when he cannot become a god, may become the 


god, that is, God. 
WEBSTER 


UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 
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Volkswirtschaftslehre. Dreiundvierzig Vorlesungen. BandI. Eigen- 
art und Grundlagen des wirtschaftlichen Lebens. By PROFEs- 
SOR EUGEN SCHWIEDLAND. Stuttgart: Verlag von W. Kohl- 
hammer, 1922. Pp. 460. 8 Swiss francs. 

One of the worst effecis of the world-war was to break the bonds of 
scholarship between different nations. Even in the United States, little 
attention is paid at the present time to the productions of German- 
speaking economic, social, and political writers. All this is, of course, 
a misfortune which American scholarship should seek to remedy as soon 
as possible. The writer of this notice takes pleasure, therefore, in calling 
attention to a new work on economics by Professor Schwiedland, pro- 
fessor of economics and sociology in the University of Vienna. Like many 
of the works of the German economists prior to the war, this work is re- 
markable for its sociological and ethical background. The whole problem 
of human industry is approached from the standpoint of social evolution. 
The first chapter deals with the relations of economic and social changes, 
the second chapter takes up the beginnings of human industry, the third 
chapter the course of its historic evolution, the fourth chapter the indus- 
trial system of the present, then come considerations of the environment, 
population, industrial groups, and property, before the more difficult 
problems of price and economic value in their relations to custom and 
law are considered. 

The spirit of the work cannot better be indicated than by this quota- 
tion from the Preface: ‘Not goods, wealth, or business contrivances, 
but human qualities and relations are the chief themes of economics. 
At bottom, economic problems are moral problems; social prosperity 
demands human service.” 

This point of view in economics is common enough nowadays, but 
it is interesting to see that it is reaffirmed and stoutly defended by an 
Austrian economist writing after the experience of the world-war. 

Cuartes A. ELLWoop 

UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 


The Negro in our History. By CARTER GODWIN Woopson. The 
Associated Publishers, 1922. Pp. i+393. $2.00. 

Social History of the American Negro. By BENJAMIN BRAWLEY. 
New York: Macmillan Company, 1922. Pp. ili+420. $4.00. 
It is not wholly clear what one ought to expect of a history of the 

Negro race in America. Until a few years ago there were probably few 
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people, white or colored, who were ready to admit that the Negro had 
a history. In America, at any rate, this history as ordinarily conceived, 
has been little more than a footnote to the story of the anti-slavery 
struggle. 

When that struggle ended the occasion for separate racial annals, 
if it ever existed, ceased to be. 

So it may have seemed. Actually it has turned out quite otherwise. 
The negro is a more positive factor in American life today than ever 
before. 

In a sense it may be said that Negroes did not begin to have a history 
until Emancipation. Up to that time there were no racial histories, 
so called. There were studies, sociological and psychological, of the 
black people regarded as a distinctive racial type. But no histories. 
Histories are written not of races but of peoples and nations. 

As long as Negroes regarded themselves, and were looked upon by 
others, merely as representative of a race, i.e., a species or variety of 
mankind, it is hard to understand how there could be any history of 
the Negro, except a natural history. It was only after Emancipation, 
finding themselves in the middle of an intolerant and hostile society in 
which they were forced to fight for recognition and status, that black 
folk began to have a tradition and a history quite their own. Race 
conflict has compelled race solidarity and, with the dawning of racial 
consciousness, the Negro has ceased to be a race, merely, and has become 
a people, or a “nation within a nation” as Booker Washington once 
said. 

The publication at almost the same moment of two new racial 
histories is further evidence of this increasing interest of the Negro in 
himself and his record. 

Of the two, Carter G. Woodson’s The Negro in Our History is 
unquestionably the more scholarly, more objective, and closer to the 
sources. Mr. Woodson is not only a trained historian but almost the 
only student of scholarly attainments who has specialized in this field. 
As editor of the Journal of Negro History and author of numerous studies 
in the field of Negro history, notably the volume, History of Negro Educa- 
tion Prior to 1861, he already has to his credit a record of notable perform- 
ances in this field. 

Mr. Brawley’s interests, on the other hand, lie rather in the field of 
art and literature than history. His volume, The Negro in Literature 
and Art, published in 1918, is, in fact, the first genuinely critical estimate 
of Negro literature that we have. It is the first book to call attention 
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to the existence of a body of writings by colored people which are interest- 
ing, not as sociological documents, merely—evidence of the much disputed 
native ability of the black man—but as literature, as a record of his 
inner life; the hopes, the fears, discontents, despairs, dreams, ambitions 
of the race. Mr. Brawley has sought rather to interpret the facts than 
merely to state them. From this point of view Negro history takes the 
form of a revelation of the Negro’s strivings and aspirations, of his 
growing racial consciousness. 

For Woodson, on the other hand, the story of the Negro is apparently 
still merely a chapter in the history of the American Nation. The 
explanation of this is, in part no doubt, that this volume is intended 
primarily as a textbook and a supplementary reader in the high schools. 
But there is probably more than this in the difference between these 
histories. There is a difference of fundamental viewpoint. 

For Mr. Woodson, the history of the Negro is, as he somewhere 
says, a neglected chapter in the history of the American people. For 
Mr. Brawley, on the contrary, the history of the Negro is the history of 
people conscious of common purposes and a common cause. One is 
impressed in reading this latter volume with the sense of striving and 
aspiration. Here is a people who, out of their struggles to participate 
in the common life of America and the world, are slowly and painfully 
defining for themselves a common purpose, creating a common tradition, 
a common will and, by the very singleness of their racial purposes, making 
a contribution to the common life of America and of the World. 

RoBERT E. PARK 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Social Mission of Charity. By WiLtttAMJ.Kersy. New York: 
Macmillan, 1921. Pp. xvi+196. $2.25. 

The sub-title of this book is A Study of Points of View in Catholic 
Charities. This book should be treated, as any book should be, and often 
is not, for what it pretends to be, and not for what the reviewer might 
think the author should do. It is a book written for Catholics with the 
purpose of commending the modern methods of dealing with the poor. 
It is one of the most skilful pieces of work I have ever seen. Voicing the 
Catholic point of view in charity work and vigorously defending the 
spirit of Catholic charity, the author undertakes to show that the methods 
of dealing with dependency found effective in non-Catholic charities 
are compatible with the Catholic point of view. 
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In the sixteen chapters of the book this purpose is clearly kept in 
mind, The first chapter, on “The Good Samaritan,” is a clever combina- 
tion of historic attitude and modern technology in the care of the dis- 
tressed. The author tries to show that modern principles of charity 
are compatible with a warm Christian spirit. Chapters ii—vi constitute 
an analysis of the causes of poverty, individual, economic, and social. 
In these chapters reiterated emphasis is laid upon the spiritual causes of 
poverty, such as sin in the individual sufferer, to be sure, but especially 
in an un-Christian attitude of the rich and powerful toward the poor, 
and in the lack of a Christian spirit in the institutions of society. Chapter 
vii is an argument to show that charity means more than mere relief, 
and that service of the poor must be a combination of the most scientific 
methods of treatment and legal means of the prevention of poverty with 
the spirit of Christian service. Chapter viii, on “Property,” is one of 
the weakest in the book. The analysis of the influence of the present 
system of the distribution of wealth on poverty is incomplete, and the 
suggestions as to what should be done about it uncertain. The chief 
contribution is that the system of property must be modified to accord 
with Christian ideals. 

One of the finest chapters in the book from the reviewers’ point of 
view is chapter ix with its fine analysis of the complexity of modern social 
life, which prevents the simple relations of the Samaritan and the traveler 
in our society, and its lesson that since social life is so complex, there is 
need of the highest skill in helping the poor. In chapter x is to be found 
an apology for the position of the Catholic church on such matters as 
sterilization and birth-control, and on the special reasons why charity 
should be carried on by agencies of the church rather than by the state. 
However, the author makes a plea for Catholics to co-operate with others 
in charity work and to learn from others such lessons as experience has 
taught so that Catholic charities may be well and favorably known. 

The last four chapters hold up the mirror to Catholics with increasing 
frankness and present the climax to the author’s argument that Catholic 
charities should learn from others and make use of the methods which 
have been shown to be efficient in charitable work. 

I cannot imagine a work that is better done for the purpose. It is 
well written, some parts of it rising to real eloquence. While it is marred 
by a few such anachronisms as “worthy” and “undeserving” poor, the 
book reveals that the author is thoroughly acquainted with the literature 
of modern charity. It is the product of one of the ripest scholars in this 
field in the Catholic church, of one who loves his church, who believes 
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in the fine spirit which has inspired Catholic charities and yet who sees 
the shortcomings of his people, and who knows how to commend to them 
the ideals and methods with which his wide learning has made him keenly 
cognizant. For the non-Catholic reader the book is significant for its 
emphasis upon the part which spiritual factors play in the solution of the 
problems of poverty, although the spiritual is rather narrowly interpreted 
as “religious.” 

This book is one of the Social Action Series of the National Catholic 
Welfare Council, has the approval of the hierarchy in America, and is 
introduced by Bishop Muldoon of Rockford, Illinois, who says, “It may 
be commended to all who are interested in Catholic charities as a faithful 
interpretation of the mind of the Department of Social Action of the 
National Catholic Welfare Council.” The Catholic church has reason 


to be proud of it. 
J. L. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Americans by Choice. By JoHN PALMER Gavit. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1922. Pp. xiv+448. $2.50. 

This volume upholds the standards that have been set by the other 
books which have appeared in the excellent Americanization Series, 
edited by Allen T. Burns. Mr. Gavit’s book is the best available 
treatise on the subject of the naturalization of immigrants in the United 
States. It is scientific and sociological in its approach to the problems 
of naturalization. It maintains a rational sympathy for the immigrant 
and at the same time manifests genuine loyalty to our nation and her 
ideals. 

Each detail of the naturalization laws is discussed in relation to a 
sound naturalization process, and recommendations are suggested for 
the improvement of present conditions. Evidence is offered which shows 
that the present requirement of having two witnesses, the same two 
witnesses, to swear to a personal knowledge of all the petitioner’s five 
years’ residence should be mitigated. Facts are presented which 
indicate that the “newer immigration” are slightly more assimilable 
than the “older immigration.” The way in which social facts change 
rapidly is illustrated by the argument for rescinding the rule that a 
native-born woman who marries an alien loses her citizenship, and an 
alien woman who marries a citizen gains thereby the rights of citizenship— 
conditions which already have been altered by the Cable Act of 
September, 1922. The personal qualifications of each individual, 
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irrespective of race, or color, foreign-born or native-born, are rightly 
urged as the only proper criteria for judging admission to citizenship. 


Emory S. 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Judge Baker Foundation Case Studies. By WILLIAM HEALY and 
AucusTA F. BRONNER. Series of Twenty. Boston: Judge 
Baker Foundation, 40 Court Ct., 1922-23. $2.50. 


The Kingdom of Evils: Psychiatric Social Work Presented in One 
Hundred Case Histories Together with a Classification of Social 
Divisions of Evil. By E. E. SouTHARD and Mary C. JARRETT. 
With an Introduction by RicHarp C. CasBot and a note upon 
legal entanglement as a division of evil by RoscoE Pounp. 
New York: Macmillan, 1922. Pp. xx+708. $5.50. 


The Defective Delinquent and Insane. By HENRY A. Cotton. The 
Louis Clark Vanuxem Foundation Lectures for 1921. Prince- 
ton University Press, 1922. Pp. xvi+201. $3.00. 


Crime: Its Cause and Treatment. By CLARENCE DARRow. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1922. Pp. x+292. $2.50. 


Juvenile Delinquency. By Henry H. Gopparp. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co., 1921. Pp. v+120. $1.00. 

These five volumes, while of unequal value, exhibit both the increasing 
interest and the present tendencies in the investigation of the problems 
of delinquency. 

The Judge Baker Foundation Case Studies of the educational, voca- 
tional, and conduct problems of young people, prepared by William 
Healy and Augusta F. Bronner, are undoubtedly of the highest signifi- 
cance to sociologists, social workers, and all students of personality. 
They will be invaluable for teaching purposes for courses in social 
pathology, criminology, and juvenile delinquency. Great expectations 
quite naturally awaited this joint publication by the authors respectively 
of “‘ The Individual Delinquent” and “The Psychology of Special Abilities 
and Disabilities.” They have been more than realized. For careful 
and intensive research, for appreciation of significant data, and for 
technical finish in presentation these case-studies set a new record for 
excellence. 

Each case-study comprises the following main divisions: (1) intro- 
ductory statements; (2) study of background (including typically, the 
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family, developmental history, home and neighborhood conditions and 
influences, habits, interests, companions, school history, work history, 
delinquencies); (3) study of the individual (including physical status, 
psychological examination, mental balance, personality traits, boy’s own 
story); (4) summary of staff conference; (5) subsequent history; and 
(6) final comment. A valuable feature of the arrangement of the case- 
study inheres in presenting separately on opposite pages (1) the factual 
material from (2) the discussion and analysis. For use in teaching, a 
loose-leaf edition of the case-studies is available which permits the 
teacher to withhold from the student the explanatory material until 
the descriptive data have been covered. 

The scientific advance made in this series of case-studies over those 
published in The Individual Delinquent is evinced not only by the inclusion 
in the mental examination of many of the recent intelligence tests, but 
more markedly by the greater insight into the so-called “social factors”’ in 
behavior. For example, the analysis of the relation of the individual to 
primary social groups as the “crowd” (significantly differentiated 
because of its more casual and looser association from the gang) and the 
family reveals increasing penetration. Noteworthy also is the constant 
reference in the discussion of each case to the available literature of 
research in human behavior. 

A real and unique contribution to sociological literature because or 
in spite of its amazing combination of philosophy, ethics, social theory, 
psychiatry, medicine, social work, and common sense is The Kingdom of 
Evils by Southard and Jarrett. E. E. Southard was professor of neuro- 
pathology in the Harvard Medical School and director of the Boston 
Psychopathic Hospital. Miss Mary C. Jarrett, formerly chief of social 
service of the Boston Psychopathic Hospital, is now the associate director 
of the Smith College Training School for Social Work. This work falls 
into two parts: the first, presenting the problems and methods of psychi- 
atric social work through one hundred case histories; the second, a 
classification and theoretical discussion of the social divisions of evil. 

This large group of well presented case-studies is a distinct addition 
to the now rapidly increasing accumulation of human documents. 
In a way which seems only possible through concrete materials they 
demonstrate the value and at the same time reveal the limitations of 
psychiatric diagnosis and treatment. The value of the “psychiatric 
point of view” seems to lie not only in the results of the psychiatric 
examination, but even more in the medical as a substitute for the moral 
and economic attitude to problems of human behavior. The limitation 
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of psychiatric methods seems to consist in too narrow a conception of the 
individual. The maladjustment of the individual to the environment 
is stated as the sum or multiplication of evils classified interestingly 
enough as Morbi (diseases and defects of body and mind), Errores 
(educational deficiencies and misinformation), Vitia (vices and bad 
habits, non-psychopathic), Litigia (legal entanglements in and out of 
court), Penuriae (poverty, and other forms of resourcelessness). The 
analysis of these case-studies suggest little or no conception of personality 
in terms of social relations, nor of the mental and social life of the 
individual as a process, more or less clearly brought out by Healy and 
Bronner in their case-studies. 

The second part of the book with its theoretical discussion raises 
many points of sociological interest. The interrelations of sociology, 
psychiatry, and social work are presented from a new standpoint. “The 
triple divisions of the spheres of influence under which social cases fall, 
viz.: public, social, and individual” is convincingly put. 

The title The Defective Delinquent and Insane by Henry A. Cotton, 
M.D., medical director of the New Jersey State Hospitai at Trenton, is 
misleading. The books deals almost entirely with the nature and effects 
of focal infections, particularly with reference to the cause, treatment, 
and prevention of insanity. In addition to sporadic references, only 
one chapter of eleven pages is devoted to “Defective Types.” The thesis 
maintained throughout the volume and supported by a report of twenty- 
five cases is that in the so-called functional mental disorders the physical 
nature of the disturbance must be recognized. “ Psychoses arise from 
a combination of many factors, some of which may be absent, but the 
most constant one is intercerebral, biochemical, cellular disturbance, 
arising from circulating toxins, originating in chronic focal infection 
situated anywhere throughout the body and probably to some extent 
in disturbances of the endocrin system” (p. 32.). Sociologists are not 
likely to accept the sweeping application of his findings which Dr. Cotton 
states “alone will provide basis for the proper treatment of the psychotic, 
the defective and delinquent individual,” particularly as Adolf Meyer 
in a cordial foreword states “the somewhat extreme claims .. . . go 
beyond what I personally believe to be my experience.” Nevertheless, 
there is a certain value in a work which pushes to its logical conclusion 
the extreme neuro-biological explanation of behavior. 

Clarence Darrow, the author of Crime: Its Cause and Treatment, 
is a well-known lawyer with an extensive experience in criminal cases. 
The book is not, as many may have expected, a presentation and analysis 
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of case-studies of delinquency, but rather a philosophy of the cause and 
treatment of crime. Although popularly written, it contains a simple 
and convincing statement of biological and economic determinism 
interacting in the causation of delinquency. “Heredity has everything 
to do with making the [human] machine strong and capable, or weak 
and useless, but when the machine is made and thrown on the world 
in its imperfect shape, environment has everything to do in determining 
what its fate shall be” (p. 40). While the larger part of the book is a 
restatement of familiar conclusions in standard works on criminology, 
new material is to be found in certain chapiers closest to the writer’s 
experience as those on “The Law and the Criminal,” “Homicide,” and 
“Pardons and Paroles.”’ 

The little volume Juvenile Delinquency by Henry H. Goddard is an 
elementary and popular treatise upon the problems, functions, and results 
of the Ohio Bureau of Juvenile Research of which the writer is director. 

E. W. BurGEss 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 

The Setilement Horizon. By RoBert A. Woops and ALBERT J. 
KENNEDY. New York: The Russell Sage Foundation. Pp. 
499. $3.00. 

There has been much written about the social settlement movement 
during the past thirty years, most of it published in periodicals. Three 
books concerning it have attracted considerable attention: Jane Addams’ 
Twenty Years at Hull-House, Lillian Wald’s The House on Henry Sirezt, 
and the biography of Canon Barnett by his wife. 

None of these have, however, undertaken to deal with it in the 
comprehensive fashion that characterizes the present volume. 

The work is at once a history of the movement, an interpretation of 
its philosophy, a critique of its purposes and its methods, a declaration 
of its goals, a recognition of its failures, an appraisal of its achievements. 
In addition it contains much good material on and criticism of other 
types of social work closely allied with the settlement, such as the 
school center, infant milk stations, vacation projects for city children, 
health organizations, etc. 

This volume ranks with Mary Richmond’s Social Diagnosis as one 
of the very few volumes that have helped to create a substantial literature 
for social work. As Social Diagnosis presents a fundamental scientific 
analysis of social case-work, The Settlement Horizon presents the philoso- 
phy and principles of group social work. It does not attempt to present 
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the technique of settlement or group methods, but what is much better, 
at this stage of the development of the literature, it shows what goals 
are worth striving for, what problems are encountered in group work, 
and what methods have been found successful and what ones unsuccessful. 
Nowhere else, thus far, is to be found so clear and penetrating an analysis 
of the purposes and goals of those who have achieved the best results 
in doing social work with groups. Many persons who are somewhat 
blindly carrying on club activities and community betterment programs 
of various sorts, would do well to use this volume as a stimulation to a 
searching analysis of what they are trying to accomplish. 

While it is hardly a book for the general reader, it certainly should 
claim the attention of all those who are attempting in any way to accom- 
plish definite social or spiritual results in dealing with groups of indi- 
viduals, or with neighborhoods or communities. It will also be found 
useful in courses given in schools of social work and universities on the 
settlement or methods of group work. 

The authors are especially qualified by a long experience in settlement 
work, Mr. Woods having been head resident of South End House, 
Boston, since its founding in 1892. They have also been secretaries of 
the National Federation of Settlements for a decade and have thus had 
excellent opportunities for establishing contacts with other leaders in 
the movement. An indication of the careful foundation of fact and 
information on which the book is based is found in the statement that 
four hundred of the five hundred settlements of the United States were 
visited, in addition to making use of all available printed matter and 
answers to elaborate questionnaires. Few pieces of work of this character 
have been based on as wide an observation of first-hand data. 

The reviewer is conscious of one omission. No account is given of 
the development of the settlement method and spirit in rural districts. 
Some notable examples of this have appeared in the mountainous districts 
of the South. They are as essentially a part of the settlement movement 
as are the urban developments. No reason is apparent for the failure 
to include them in a book which undertakes to cover all aspects of the 
settlement movement. 

There is an appendix of thirty-six pages which contains some illumi- 
nating illustrative material and comments on various problems, which 
obviously do not belong in the main bodies of the respective chapters. 
There is some question, however, whether this material will get the atten- 
tion it would have received if it had been arranged in the form of foot- 
notes. The appearance of the book is improved by the arrangement 
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which was followed, but at the expense of getting the material read by 
many persons. There is a well-selected bibliography of twenty-six 
pages which makes no claim to being exhaustive. 


Cecit C. NortH 
Ouro STATE UNIVERSITY 


The Iron Man in Industry. An Outline of the Social Significance 
of Automatic Machinery. By ArtHUR PovunpD. Boston: 
Atlantic Monthly Press, 1922. Pp. vilit+230. $1.75. 

Modern machinery tends with increasing rapidity toward automatiza- 
tion. This is the machine age. The automatic machine is “leveling 
wages, shifting population, determining home sites and living conditions.”’ 
“What are likely to be the effects of the common and growing use of 
automatic machinery in industrial production upon American life, 
political institutions and social standards, upon homes, schools, and 
children? To focus the attention of clear and open minds upon this 
new reagent in the social equation—the Iron Man in Industry—is the 
object of this book.” 

The author appears to overlook or disregard the fact that the auto- 
matic machine dates from about the middle of last century and particu- 
larly that its social results have been considered with considerable 
insight by Ruskin, Mill, Hobson, Wells, Wright, Veblen, and others. 
The phenomena with which he deals are by no means new. Still, as a 
study of American conditions and tendencies due to automatic machinery, 
the book is excellent. 

It should be remembered, however, that the very title, the “Iron 
Man in Industry,” embodies a misleading metaphor. There is no Iron 
Man in Industry. Machines, like the materials and forces of nature, 
are passive media that have no purpose or animus of their own. They 
are forms of capital. There is no conflict between them and labor, 
or any of our economic, social, or political institutions. The real difficulty 
and danger lies in the increased power the machine gives to its owner to 
satisfy the desire for profits, with his too frequent disposition to gain 
profits at the expense of social well-being. This the author plainly 
sees, but his discussion leads to the rather lame conclusion that industrial 
workers should be educated in such a way as to equip them profitably 
to enjoy the leisure with which the automatic machine now provides them. 
Here, I imagine, the laborer who reads the book will lift an eyebrow. 
“Since when,” he will ask, “has the automatic machine provided 
increased leisure, other than a precarious, anxious, and consequently 
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usually unprofitable period of idleness due to unemployment?” John 
Stuart Mill doubted whether “‘all the mechanical inventions yet made 
have lessened the day’s toil of any human being.” They have, of course, 
but usually indirectly. Profits, not leisure, has been the main purpose 
of their introduction and use. The real object of education, therefore, 
should be, as regards the machine owner, to restrain the profit motive, 
and, as regards the laborer, to restrain the former if he does not restrain 
himself. The so-called Iron Man in Industry presents no essentially 
new social problem. It is the same old problem of how to utilize the 
means of life, natural and artificial, in the service of all. 


I. W. HowertH 
CoLorADO STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


The Charity Organization Movement in the United States. By 
FRANK DEKKER Watson. New York: Macmillan, 1922. 
Pp. xi+560. $4.00. 

In Professor Watson’s new book we have unquestionably the best 
history of the phase of nineteenth-century humanitarianism known as the 
Charity Organization Movement. The author has evidently engaged in 
a painstaking search for facts; he presents them with good documenta- 


tion. 

But the reviewer is frankly puzzled by the author’s assumption of 
harmony between mutual aid, justice, democracy, and charity. Thus 
on page 523 he uses the terms “altruism,” “mutual aid,” and “charity” 
as synonymous. On page 505 he says: “Charity is the basis of much 
present-day justice. It may also be the superstructure built upon 
foundations of today’s view of what constitutes social justice.” Again 
on page 509, “Since the spirit and methods of modern charity and 
democracy are not incompatible, there exists an obligation on the side 
of both democracy and charity to see that any chasm due to misunder- 
standing is breached.” All this is in spite of his clear statement in 
chapters ii and ix that the Charity Organization Movement has been 
at all times the effort of one social class to do things for another class, 
rather than a co-operative venture in providing a special kind of skilled 
service (see especially p. 215). 

Some of us are also a little surprised that Professor Watson identifies 
all family case-work with charity organization (p. 5). Perhaps it is 
with this statement in mind that on the same page he describes the move- 
ment as “still in its infancy.” Either some of us are dreaming that the 
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C.0.S. movement and other forms of bourgeois benevolence are giving 
way to professional service that is in keeping with the spirit of science 
and democracy, or else Professor Watson has overlooked something pretty 
important in his interpretation. 


STUART A. QUEEN 
UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 


The Evolution of Civilization. By Jos—EpH McCase. New York: 
G. P. Putnam Sons, 1922. Pp. 138. $1.50. 

The Evolution of Civilization is a supreme concemnation of imperialism, 
based upon a hasty but original and stimulating survey of the early 
civilizations of Crete, Egypt, Babylon, Greece, and Rome, with a mini- 
mizing analysis of the Hebrews. The greatness of the civilizations that 
were developed in these countries stands out in bold contrast to what is 
popularly supposed. Thus “The really disturbing thing is the constant 
discovery that earlier ages were equal to us in what we may broadly 
call moral progress. The minimum wage in ancient Babylon, the 
emphasis on justice in the Egyptian code, the same standard of personal 
conduct everywhere, the concern of the gods for righteousness, the full 
democracy of Athens and Rome, the beginning of enfranchisement of 
women, the privileges of the Roman workers, the complete scheme of 
free education, the trade combinations; all surprise the readers who 
have been taught through the Hebrew traditions and stories of the Middle 
Ages to look upon the Ancients as very inferior.” In these respects the 
modern world did not equal the ancient until the nineteenth century. 
Thus why did each civilization successively fall? One answer stands out 
—Imperialism. Each nation as it expanded weakened its own manhood 
power and when the enemies sought revenge, the original power of each 
nation was sapped. Rome conquered, “plundered,” and “civilized 
the world” but could not withstand the onslaught of the barbarians. 
No “Roman”’ fighting men remained. 

All these civilizations developed through one cause—Contacts. 
Also, the world today is developing through the same cause. The 
inevitable conclusion for those who may desire social progress is that such 
contacts need to be peaceful. 

In reading through the greater portion of the book the question 
arises, Was not the civilization of the ancients greater than at present ? 
The last chapter answers the question by asserting that politically, 
socially, and intellectually the western civilization now surpasses that 
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of the ancient world. Thus we are developing through the application 
of science, and by this method we shall build a civilization of “intelligence, 
refinement, character, health.” “We are going to eliminate pain, 
unhappiness, ignorance, coarseness, violence, and poverty as far as 
possible.” 

This book is extremely wholesome, easily read, and furnishes a fine 
idealism for those who are interested in human welfare. It is a scientific 
book, brilliant with analyses of uncommon facts that not only the 
specialist and scholar can read but the mass of common people upon 


whom social progress ultimately depends. 
Bruce L. MEtvin 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 


Women’s Wild Oats. By C. GASQUOINE HARTLEY. New York: 
Frederick A. Stokes Co., 1920. Pp. 227 and Appendix. 
$1.50 net. 

The subtitle of this book is “Essays on the Re-fixing of Moral 
Standards.”’ The assumption that moral standards must be fixed and 
uniform standards is unfortunately assumed throughout the book. 
Despite occasional disclaimers of infallibility, the author frequently 
assumes that ideals other than her own are false or base. Furthermore, 
her own ideas show no such clear-cut and consistent synthesis as she 
repeatedly cries for. 

Although she shows little command of modern psychological view- 
points, she analyzes with some keenness the post-war mind of English 
women. Some features of this extravagant, irresponsible, and suddenly 
released condition are, however, not peculiar to women alone. Having 
interpreted, she then fails to offer any practical forward-looking channels 
for this maladjusted energy. Instead, she recoils and demands passion- 
ately a return to the old Jewish ideal of womanhood and marriage. To 
be sure, certain feminists have romanticized the public and industrial 
life for women, preferring to seek a more or less idealized world than to 
reform the realities of the umregenerate home. But this author falls 
into a similar error in idealizing, in dogmatic emotional fashion a type 
of home realizable by few among the millions she claims to yearn over. 
The home itself, potential or actual, may be, quite as much as the factory, 
directly or indirectly responsible for their overworked nerves and hectic 
unhappiness. 

The author rightly calls for fuller satisfaction of the cravings of 
youth in legitimate directions, yet holds up utter self-immolation in 
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marriage as the fixed solution and goal for the nature of woman. All 
values are to be subordinated to the worship of husband and child; other 
legitimate claims on woman’s interest are ignored. One may well 
wonder what she, who so dedicates her book, is doing as an author. 
She may or may not have herself accomplished what she does not describe 
for others: the possible synthesis of tradition and freedom, of self- 
realization and companionship, of her own ambivalent passions of 
domination and self-abasement. Her regret that ‘ Marriage has ceased 
to be a discipline: it has become an experiment’”’ and her assertion that 
“Romance necessarily leads to license’ are not encouraging, however 
much the reader may realize the anarchic effects of the absence of ideals 
in marriage. But her demand that women must not want freedom 
because they will be most powerful as traditional mothers not only is 
futile if addressed to the modern girl worker, but offers as the fixed 
goal for womanly morality a standard which none but the more sexually 
attractive women have a chance to attain, under her code. For, in a 
chapter on illegitimacy she condemns the unmarried mother in good old 
fashion. Apparently because of her greater physical responsibillty for 
the child, her sin is greater than the man’s. 

The bastard child must be protected from neglect, from stigma, 
from unfit parenthood, and nearly always, therefor, should be removed 
from such a mother, who can never become fit. This runs counter to 
recent thought, research, and practice on the subject. The scant 
evidence she offers is hardly representative. The point is argued with 
characteristic inconsistency. She declares rather sweepingly that 
“Magdalens” are not good girls led astray by bad men, but frivolous, 
characterless girls. ‘They are made thus nervously unstable, she admits, 
largely by overwork, monotony, and the consequent craving for gifts, 
excitement, joy. The reviewers submit that most folks will become 
abnormal—‘‘temperamentally unstable’—in this fashion under 
abnormal working and playing conditions, but that such instability may 
not be a permanent curse; else most working girls are incapable ever 
of making good mothers. Such views show the author’s lack, both of 
technical background and of the fundamentally objective viewpoint 
toward behavior. 

The essay upon vice is even less satisfactory, though her statements 
are less poorly documented than in the others. There are many passages 
of excellent thought, il] knit together with other statements showing 
little breadth and depth of study. That her own views have changed 
is a good sign. She praises the American plan of reducing venereal 
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diseases, without seeming fully familiar with it. Her only source seems 
to be the somewhat sketchy article by “Raymond B. Hodick”’ (sic), 
After all her idealism she seems quite willing to substitute material and 
mechanical for spiritual purity. 

The best thing in the book is the chapter on divorce. Here, at last, 
she surprises one by calling for more freedom and honesty. If she is to 
force all to conformity through marriage, she will at least leave an escape 
at the other end. In England, ‘‘The one absolute barrier... . to 
the breaking of a marriage is that both parties want it to be broken.” 
She does not, however, provide any haven for the divorced, except 
perhaps more of the “experiment.” It is amusing to hear English 
marriage (so bitterly attacked for conventionality by Shaw, et al.) de- 
scribed in this book in these terms: 

The immense failure of marriage today arises from ... . our chaotic 

desires so that we have no firm ideal, no fixed standard of conduct either for 
the wife or for the husband. Every couple starts anew and alone 
existence of many standards These are but a few of the questions left 
undecided Thus to leave unguided each wife and each husband ... . 
our inability to set up a standard of right . . . . leaves vacant room for false 
ideals. 
Here a fallacy lies in assuming that “undecided” is ‘‘unguided.”” She 
decries liberty, she wishes to impose her own standards; it is for just 
such sentimental intolerance that she vents her spite against certain 
unintelligent women’s conferences. 

The reviewers agree heartily with protests against the shallowness 
and sensuality of many “modern” girls, whether or not they have 
“‘ideas”’ about marriage, sex, careers, and what not. They cannot 
share her pessimistic condemnation of most unmarried women as flirts, 
worker-bees, or prostitutes, nor her impractical appeals for their aboli- 
tion or transformation. In fact, she herself at last admits that they 
are too many for her. Mohammed goes to the mountain in the last 
essay. She finally advances a realistic alternative for the selfish (or 
overconscientious ?) modern girl—a legally sanctioned “‘partnership’’; 
which, however, differs not materially from the already frequent marriage 
of persons who by private agreement avoid the responsibilities of the 
old-fashioned marriage, and who sooner or later may take advantage of 
easy divorce laws. In other words, the author simply refuses to such a 
union the name which she wishes to reserve for the old-fashioned family 
as she sees it. If, however, as she claims, monogamy is safe because the 
great majority want it, why worry as she seems to? It is indeed refresh- 
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ing to find “trial marriage” and “free divorce’ discussed, not as a 
menace, but as a defence to the standards of the ideal home. She 
makes a plausible case for the new status, as permitting freedom of 
conscience, more aesthetic quality, and greater responsibility under 


the law and public opinion. 
Sicrip W. 


Tuomas D. Euior 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


Socialism and Character. By HENRY Stuart, M.A., E.P.. Lecturer 
in the University of Wales. New York: Dutton & Co., 1922. 
Pp. 214. $3.00. 

The most common criticism which socialism receives is that it pro- 
vides a new social organization without giving equal emphasis to a renewal 
of human character. It assumes that a superior organization will ennoble 
character before the generic selfishness can abuse and control the organ- 
ization. The title of this book, therefore, is promising. The author, 
however, assumes that socialism will transform character, but does not 
satisfactorily explain the process, and does not show how selfishness can 
be kept from overcoming organization before organization overcomes 


selfishness. He posits a social order much different, and presumably 
much better than the present one, but does not give proper attention to 
the transition that is necessary. He is at his best when he points out 
how socialism will release many constructive social qualities of man that 
are now repressed—assuming, of course, that socialism will work as well 
as it is claimed that it will. 


Emory S. BoGARDUS 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
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NOTES AND ABSTRACTS 
The abstracts and the bibliography in this issue were prepared under the general 
direction of John H. Mueller, by M. S. Everett, M. H. Neumeyer, Daniel Russell, 
Ruth Shonle, and H. W. Zorbaugh, of the Department of Sociology of the University 
of Chicago. 
Each abstract is numbered at the end according to the classification above. 


A TENTATIVE SCHEME FOR THE CLASSIFICATION OF THE LITERA- 
TURE OF SOCIOLOGY AND THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


I. PERSONALITY: THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE PERSON 
1. Biography 
2. Original Nature: Instinct, Temperament, Racial Traits 
3. Child Study 
4. Social Psychology, Social Attitudes, and the Genesis of the Person 
If. THe FAMILy 
1. The Natural History of the Family and the Psychology of Sex 
2. The Historical Family and Family as an Institution 
3. The Modern Family and Its Problems 
. PEOPLES AND CULTURAL GROUPS 
. Social Origins and Primitive Society 
. Folklore, Myth, and Language 
. Histories of Cultural Groups (Kulturgeschichte) 
. Immigrants, Immigration, and Distribution of Population 
. Colonial Problems and Missions 
. Comparative Studies of Cultural Traits; Religion, Mores, Customs, and 
Traditions 
. CONFLICT AND ACCOMMODATION GROUPS 
1. Classes and the Class Struggle; Labor and Capital 
2. Nationalities and Races 
3. Political Parties and Political Doctrines 
4. Religious Denominations and Sects 
’, COMMUNITIES AND TERRITORIAL GROUPS 
1. The Rural Community and Its Problems 
2. The City and Its Areas 
3. Social and Communal Organization 
4. Human Geography 
Socrar INSTITUTIONS 
1. Home and Housing 
2. The Church and the Local Community 
3. The School and the Social Center 
4. Play, the Playhouse, and Playgrounds 
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5. Courts and Legislation 
6. Social Agencies 
7. Other Institutions 


. SocraL SCrENCE AND THE SOCIAL PROCESS 
1. The Economic Process: Economic and Industrial Organization 
2. The Cultural Process: Education and Religion 
3. The Political Process: Politics and the Formation of Public Opinion 
4. Collective Behavior. Social Change and Social Progress; Fashion, Reform, 
and Revolution 


. SocrAL PATHOLOGY: PERSONAL AND SOCIAL DISORGANIZATION 
1. Poverty, Crime, and Deficiency 
2. Eugenics, Dysgenics, and Problems of Population 
3. Problems of Public Health and Social Hygiene 
4. Insanity and the Pathology of the Person 
5. Vice: Alcoholism, Prostitution, Gambling 


. METHODS OF INVESTIGATION 
. Statistics, Graphic Representation 
. Mental and Social Measurements 
. Social Surveys: Community Organization, Community Education, Health, 
Government, Mental Hygiene, etc. 
. Case Studies and Social Diagnosis 
. Life-Histories and Psychoanalysis 
. GENERAL SOCIOLOGY AND METHODOLOGY OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 
. History of Sociology 
. Logic of the Social Sciences 
. Social Philosophy and Social Science 
. Social Ethics and Social Politics 
. Sociology in Its Relation to Other Sciences 
. Methods of Teaching Sociology 
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I. PERSONALITY: THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE PERSON 


As Genetics Comes of Age.—The science of genetics now has twenty-one years of 
solid achievement behind it. Its researches have thrown new light upon the theory 
of evolution, the genesis of the individual and the species. It has acquired a genuine 
insight into the mechanism of heredity. And it has demonstrated the applicability 
of quantitative mechanical analysis even in a field overstrewn with mt factors. 
—E. M. East, Journal of Heredity, XIII (May, 1922), 207-14. (I,2.) H. W. Z. 


The Principle of Group Priority——The individual and the group: The infant at 
birth is an inchoate mass of impulses, reflexes, and potential responses. With these 
as a base, the individual is molded by his family, his neighborhood, his nation, race, 
and cultural group, both present and past. The individual responds, first, by being 
attuned to catch social stimuli; second, by habitual responses known as gregariousness, 
sex, parental reaction, and other social tendencies.—Emory S. Bogardus, Journal of 
A pplied Sociology, VII (November-December, 1922), 784-87. (I, 2,4.) D.R 


Race Assimilation by the Pure-Sire Method.—Whenever two races come into 
contact, the upper race tends to remain pure while the lower tends toward amalgama- 
tion with the upper by the pure-sire method. So long as the basic instincts and the 
social ideals of mankind remain the same as they are today, and have been since man 
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first appeared, racial amalgamation and evolution will tend toward the race-types 
of men which the women of the particular nation choose as mates.—H. H. Laughlin 
Journal of Heredity, XIII (July-August, 1922), 259-65. (I, 2; II, 1.) H. W. Z 


Critique of the Theory of Herd Instinct. —The category “ ‘gregarious instinct’’ is 
valueless, in that it is formulated to solve a problem that is factitious and illusory; 
there is no structural integration of the gregarious instinct unlike instincts proper; 
subjectively, the mere impulse to associate is not constant or definite enough to be 
indisputably distinguished from a possible sexual derivative or component; and we 
cannot account biologically for the distribution of the instinct determining the social 
habit.—J. D. Suttie, Journal of Mental Science, LX VIII (1922), 245-54. (Adapted 
from Psychological Bulletin, XTX [December, 1922], 694.) (I, 2; VU, 4 

H. W. Z. 


Behavior Problems of the Pre-School Child.—The habit formation of pre-school 
children is important since it may lead directly to delinquency, dependency, and crime. 
The habit clinic: Habit clinics have been proposed to help in individual cases of habit 
formation, and to discover methods for dealing with pre-school children which will 
be a real contribution to child welfare—W. Rand, Mother and Child, IIL (December, 

922), 352-57: (I, 3» 4.) D. R. 


Personality Studies of Three-Year-Olds.—We lack scientific information about 
the mental life of small children. With our growing belief that the experiences of 
early childhood have a powerful and permanent effect on character and personality, 
this seems a serious omission. The public school is the only agency so situated as to 
carry out such studies. Studies of personality in Detroit schools: ‘The Merril-Palmer 
School of Detroit is undertaking to make such a study of its pupils, and to teach mothers 
intelligently to co-operate. The studies of three-year-old children are examples of 
the kind of experience in young childhood which is likely to result in warped, or even 
pathological, types of personality later on.—H. T. Woolley, Journal of Experimental 
Psychology, V (December, 1922), 381-91. (I, 3, 4.) H. W. Z. 


The Religious Life of the Child.—Religion as faith, loyalty, and eagerness, centering 
about a central source of strength, finds expression in varying degrees throughout 
childhood. Patriotism, as well as morality, should be based on religion, in order to 
give firmness and stability.—Ella Lyman Cabot, Proceedings of the National Conference 
of Social Work, Forty-ninth Annual Meeting, Cincinnati, Ohio (1922), pp. 130-36. 
(I, 3; VU, 2.) R. S. 


The Concept of Unselfish Service.—The old concepts of charity, philanthropy, 
and social service have been commercialized and have lost their significance. A new 
concept—unselfish service—to mean behavior habitually performed without thought 
of personal gain is necessary for present social work. This behavior is in harmony 
with social welfare——Emory S. Bogardus, Journal of Social Forces, I (January, 1923), 
100-102. (I, 4; VI, 6.) D. R. 


Psychoanalysis and Religion.—Psychoanalysis reveals the real motives in human 
behavior in contrast with supposed or professed motives. Psychoanalysis and religion: 
(1) It may serve to reveal a person’s true self and so enforce religious self-searching; 
(2) it may clarify religious controversy by revealing the actual motives lying behind 
religious attitudes; (3) it would discover the reason for the failure of religious educa- 
tion; (4) it would reveal the subconscious interests in religious beliefs and actions; (5) 
it would provide a new technique for understanding religious sublimation.—A. Cronbach, 
Journal of Religion, VIL (November, 1922), 588-99. (I, 4.) D. R. 


The Renaissance of Prayer.— Prayer and the world-order: Prayer, in its highest 
form, is an attitude on the part of the praying soul. This attitude tends to express 
itself in outer political and social forms. Aside from the spirit as evinced in prayer, 
the new world-order for which we long will not come in. This order must be built on a 
transvaluation of values, on the renunciation of materialism, and a surrender to 
spiritual ideals as supreme in the relations of all peoples.—S. McComb, Contemporary 
Review, CXXII (November, 1922), 628-35. (I, 4; VII, 2, 4.) D. &. 
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Ideals—We do not order our lives on reason, in fact we reason as little as is 
possible. Our lives are built around ideals which are always unattainable. Only 
through such vision, however, of a better world, of a better self, can we make the world 
better. For good or no our ideals are present and cannot be eliminated.—Kenneth 
Graham, Fortnightly Review, CXII (December, 1922), toor-11. (I, 4.) D. R. 


The Psychology of Faith.—Faith originates from within, because faith only makes 
the man after the man makes the faith. Faith usually arises after a period of depres- 
sion. Faith is purely psychic. It runs ahead of reason, but in the long run reason 
is subject to it. Faith will break but not bend. It knows little of justice and less of 
mercy. It doubts the very power of God whom it proposes to serve. Wyatt A. 
Tilby, Edinburgh Review, CCXXXVI (October, 1922), 33-43. (I, 4.) D. R. 


Il, THE FAMILY 


Le mariage par achat.— Marriage by purchase implies the following corollaries: 
(1) the consent of the woman is not required ; (2) the authority of the husband is abso- 
lute, including the right of sale or putting to death; (3) adultery on the part of the 
wife alone is punished; (4) the iodie nd alone possesses the right of divorce; (5) only 
males have the right of property and inheritance; (6) widows, along with other prop- 
erty, are received by the heir; (7) women have no part in the political life. Marriage 
by purchase in its pure form is not found among many peoples.—Paul Descamps, 
Revue Internationale de Sociologie, XXX (September-October, 1922), 448-63. (II, 1.) 


We 


The Family as a Factor in Social Evolution——The family as a social factor is 
important because it is the first group of which the individual is a member, and it is 
colored by all other social institutions and agencies. It has contributed to social 
evolution through the prolonged physical and social care of children, the extension of 
domestic arts into the economic world, by social discipline, education, and increased 
stability of social organization, as well as by the new ideals of home, comradeship, 
and ethical monogamy. To increase its usefulness, the family needs a constructive 
a of eugenics and health, improved economic conditions, more education, better 
aws, constructive leisure, and adequate housing.—Arthur J. Todd, Proceedings of the 
National Conference of Social W ork, Forty-Ninth Annual Meeting, Cincinnati, Ohio 
(1922), pp. 13-21. (LI, 2, 3.) R. S. 


Certain Aspects of Public Maternity and Infant Care in Berlin and Stockholm.— 
America’s recent interest in public care of mothers and infants calls for a survey 
of more advanced work in other countries. Berlin has a centralized plan of construc- 
tive work for mothers, which emphasizes prenatal care and provides for hospital care, 
financial assistance through a pension system, and prolonged care where necessary 
after the birth of a child. The work in Stockholm is similar but is more decentral- 
ized and puts less emphasis on the prenatal care and educational features. Both cities 
give special care to illegitimate children by providing for reports of births of such 
children and supervision by public guardians with provision for homes for the children. 
—Elizabeth Pinney Hunt, Bryn Mawr College. Pp. 39. (II, 3; VI, 6; VIII, 3; 
IX, 3.) R. S. 


Ill, PEOPLES AND CULTURAL GROUPS 


The Blond Eskimo.—The question of European or non-European origin of the 
blond Eskimo is yet unsettled. Snow blindness will not cause this variation of color. 
No post-natal influence will cause the change in eye color, hair color, or slant of eyes. 
The author agrees with the theory ‘of Mr. Stefansson rather than with that of Mr. 
Jenness regarding the origin of the blond Eskimo.—Louis Sullivan and N. H. Noice, 
The American Anthropologist, XXIV (April-June, 1922), 225-32. (III,1.) D.R. 


The Ethnological and Linguistic Position of the Tacana Indians.—The Tacana 
group represents, from an ethnological point of view, an amalgamation of totemic and 
exogamic tribes with maternal descent. They have been influenced by the highly 
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civilized Andean neighbors. Language: We possess several vocabularies of the 
Tacana and Carienena dialect but texts have not been gathered. Instruments: Their 
chief instruments are bows and arrows, quadrangular weirs for fishing, small stone 
axes, pots and jars, and little flutes made of bone. Dress: Many of the savages 
(both sexes) go naked. The Araona women wear little aprons of wood bark. The 
Taromona wear shirts of cotton. Marriage: Marriage is by purchase or capture. 
Social status: The Tacana are polygar.ous, the women being degraded. Religion: 
The religion is naturistic—Rudolph Schuller, American Anthropologist, XXIV (April- 
June, 1922), 161-70. (III, 1, 2.) D. R. 


Community Organization and the Immigrant—Community organization is not 
something to be applied from without by the social worker but is a natural development 
of the group life. With immigrant groups, this fact has been neglected and the attempt 
has been made to impose organization from without with no regard to the already existing 
organization of the group including the formal organizations such as clubs, societies, 
and leagues, which embody the traditions and culture of the immigrant group and are 
an integral part of its life. Organization work in immigrant communities works best 
through immigrant organizations and draws into the general national life the best of the 
traditions and culture of the immigrant group as well as co-ordinates the immigrant 
with American customs.—John Daniels, Proceedings of the National Conference of 
Social Work, Forty-Ninth Annual Meeting, Cincinnati, Ohio (1922), pp. 479-81. 
(III, 4.) R. S. 


Helping the Hospital Social Worker to Understand the Foreign Born.—Successful 
work with the foreign born necessitates a means of communication in the foreign lan- 
guage, either through personal knowledge or interpreters, and knowledge of the traditions 
and customs which form the background of the foreign group. Use of foreign-language 
literature, limited work through children who speak English, localization of field work, 
and co-operation with the foreign groups are important aids.—Michael M. Davis, Jr., 
Proceedings of the National Conference of Social Work, Forty-Ninth Annual Meeting, 
Cincinnati, Ohio (1922), pp. 476-79. (III, 4.) R. S. 


Americanization in Delaware, 1921-22.—Working on the basis that America 
presents a serious problem to the immigrant, who really possesses the capacity for 
loyalty and service, the Service Citizens’ Americanization Bureau of Delaware carries 
on various kinds of specialized Americanization work, which, when developed, are 
turned over to the management of public officials. Working against diffidence, tra- 
dition, illiteracy, and demands of family duties, the Bureau gives the women in day 
classes an opportunity to receive what the night classes give the men. A Trouble 
Bureau not only settles practical problems but seeks to remove all misunderstanding 
and sense of injustice. Some of the results are appreciation, increased happiness, 
and maintenance of self-respect, parental discipline, and family unity—Helen Hart, 
Bulletin of the Service Citizens of Delaware, Newark, Vol. IV, No. 3 (Sept., 1922). 
Pp. 59. (III, 4; IV, 2; VI, 6.) R. S. 


Anthropology and Religion.—Anthropology shows that religion is an integral 
function of the human social order, that it varies with the evolution of this order, that 
its final test is in human service, that it reflects the effective values of men’s lives, that 
it reflects their intelligent and permanent attitude toward their environment. Types 
of religion: In savage life religion is animistic or naturalistic, in civilized life it is mono- 
theistic or pantheistic. The one is distinctly human in its temperament, the other is 
oa F. MacLennan, Journal of Religion, VII (November, 1922), 600-615. 
(III, 6. D.R. 


The Elusinian and Orphic Mysteries—We commonly think of Greek religion as 
wholly objective and naturalistic in mood, of the Hellenic mind as less self-conscious 
and introspective than our own, of the Hellenic gods as embodiments of liberated and 
perfected human life. This estimate is true enough of the dominant mood of Greek 
religion. But there were conflicting currents, and the Elusinian and Orphic Mysteries 
expressed the articulate and organized rebellion of man against the imperfectability, 
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mortality, finitude of his lot, and fanned hope of escape and peace in some land beyond 
the brief span of human existence.—A. C. Fuller, Hibbert Journal, XXXI (October, 
1922), 141-57. (III, 6.) H. W. Z. 


Comment les conditions de vie des sauvages influencent leur natalité.—Contrary 
to what one would expect, births among savage peoples are not limited merely by 
external elements but also by means of abortion or infanticide. The causes of this 
limitation of population are nomadic life and lack of proper food for children.—Paul 
Descamps, Revwe de 0 Institut de Sociologie, III (September, 1922), 173-95. (III, 6.) 

M. S. E 


IV. CONFLICT AND ACCOMMODATION GROUPS 


Die Praxisder Schlichtungsausschiisse-—The present economic situation in 
Germany is so unstable that it is impossible to get a fair system of wages, taxes, or 
tariff. Taxes and wages: The chaotic condition has been intensified by the unfairness 
of assessors and tax officials because they have favored certain groups and interests. 
Even though tariff rates can be fixed for a half-year or more at a time, yet tariff com- 
missions have been unfair to certain industries. Wages and unstable prices: The 
greatest inequality is found in the wage system. The unstable prices and money value 
are partly responsible for this. The employers contend that since the cost of production 
is high and the demand low, they cannot pay higher wages, but if the employees would 
be more economical in their living they could live on the wages which they receive. 
They also contend that skilled workmen and trained employees should receive higher 
wages than unskilled workmen. Furthermore, to give all a normal wage, regardless 
of their need (married men need more than unmarried men especially if the married 
men have children to support), does not seem a duty to those who have charge of 
determining the wages—Bruno Miiller, Kélner Vierteljh. f. Sozialwiss., I1 (1922), 
Heft 2 u. 3, 57-72. (IV, 1.) M. H._N. 


Grundziige und Grundprobleme des Schlichtungswesens.—‘“‘Schlichten”’ does not 
mean “to make right.” It means to make smooth, even, to adjust or to equalize. 
Group conflicts: In a conflict situation there are not only conflicts of supposed legal 
and social rights but also of group interests. Where conflicts between groups exist, 
such as, between capital and labor, political parties, regarding taxes and tariff, the 
fundamental problem is not a matter of bringing about an adjustment or accommoda- 
tion of one group (or groups) to the other but rather a coalition of the various groups. 
State and free will arbitration: This unity and equality is to be achieved by voluntary 
arbitration or by state interference. A state arbitration bureau should be given 
power to enforce its decisions, but efforts should first be made to bring about a com- 
promise and free-will arbitration. Aim of arbitration: The aim, however, is not the 
suppression of certain interests in the interest of unity, but rather to establish unity 
and equality in the midst of different interests—Dr. Waldemar Zimmermann, Kélner 
Vierteljh. f. Sozialwiss., 11, Heft 2 u. 3, 5-56. (IV, 1; VI, 5.) M. H.N. 


Labor and Agriculture: A Political Program.—The English farmer and the eco- 
nomic organization: The labor party’s program does not meet the real need of the 
English farmer. The primary need of the farmer is the removal of trusts, combines, 
and associations of middle men who handle corn and meat, milk and vegetables. 
The farm laborer should have the right to share the products of the farm at a price a 
little above cost—S. F. Bensusan, Fortnightly Review, CXII (December, 1922), 
935-44. (IV, 1; V, 1.) D.R. 


Profit-Sharing and Copartnership Profit-Sharing.—Profit-sharing is ineffectual 
because (1) it gives the worker no permanent stake in the business, (2) it gives him no 
increase in status, (3) it merely throws the worker some excess crumbs, (4) its irregu- 
larity and uncertainty have a bad psychological effect on the worker. Copartnership 
is more desirable because (1) it gives the worker a stake in the business, (2) the worker 
can understand what profits mean, (3) his savings are invested as shares in the company. 
—G. A. Bowie, Economic Journal, XXXII (December, 1922), 466-76. (IV, 1; bing 1.) 
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Die Aufgaben der Schlichtungsbehérden.—There are three types of arbitration 
organizations: general, land, and state, which are all public organizations and, in 
that sense, state organs. In substance the duty of these organizations or commissions 
is to settle disputes arising either in the field of production or the consumption of goods, 
to regulate conditions of labor and to understand the conditions which cause these 
conflicts. These organizations are not to set up arbitrary standards of right and 
force the different parties to adhere to these, but to settle disputes in the light of 
material justice when employers and employees cannot agree. Types of wage disputes: 
When several groups unite against another group or groups, or when the interests of 
several groups clash, then the arbitration organization has a most difficult task. 
Another type of conflict which such an organization must settle is the conflict between 
different organizations of the same type, such as, conflicts between various labor 
organizations—Dr. Rudolf Joerges, Kélner Vierteljh. f. Sozialwiss., IL (1922), 
136-54. (IV, 1; VI, 5s.) M. H.N. 


Die Organisation des Schlichtungswesens.—During the war Germany established 
iaws and organizations to regulate industry and also consumption. It seems necessary 
to establish organizations for the settlement of disputes and regulate industrial matters 
in time of peace. State settlement of industrial disputes: To make this effective it is 
necessary to have a state organization to settle industrial disputes and uphold laws 
governing industry. Such an organization would be difficult to establish since it is 
difficult to secure efficient men who at the same time would be impartial, for the capable 
men are either interested in certain industries or they belong to a certain political 
party, industrial organization, or have certain other interests. Then, too, it would 
be difficult to determine the size of such an organization and how such an organization 
is going to fit in with the other departments of the government.—Dr. H. Meissinger 
Kiélner Vierteljh. f. Sozialwiss., I1 (1922), Heft 2 u. 3, g1-114. (IV, 1; VI, 5.) 

M.H.N. 


Racial Diversities and Social Progress.—The problem of race adjustment centers 
not in physical or mental differences but in the degree of social progress attained. 
Social change or mastery over nature, liberation of creative impulse, and readjustment 
of social relations results from racial contacts. Social progress is attained when social 
change results in more harmonious relations, the domination of reason over force, and 
greater general freedom. Racial contacts may result in extinction, amalgamation, 
or accommodation. There is no agreement as to the qualities of social progress 
contained in the last two relations. In the practical problem, there are three possible 
policies: (1) drifting, (2) race domination and anatgonism, or (3) race harmonization, 
the first two of which are not acceptable. While social change is spontaneous, social 
progress is willed and planned. Race harmonization as social progress may be furthered 
by more thorough knowledge, more sympathetic understanding, and greater 
co-operation. The balance of population and food supply may be adjusted by science. 
America’s chance for world-leadership lies in adjusting racial differences within her 
own boundaries.—Julius Drachsler, Proceedings of the National Conference of Social 
Work, Forty-ninth Annual Meeting, Cincinnati, Ohio (1922), pp. 97-105. (IV, 2.) . 

R. S. 


An Inquiry into the Effect of Bilingualism upon the Intelligence of Young Children. 
—Thirteen hundred children from seven to twelve years of age were examined in 
urban and rural districts of West Wales. The Stanford Revision was used, with 
supplementary tests. In rural districts 80 per cent of children speaking only one 
language were as intelligent as 50 per cent of bilinguals. No factor save language 
was found to account for the difference. In urban districts differences were less marked, 
but mono-linguals showed a slight, consistent superiority—-D. J. Saer, Journal of 
Experimental Pedagogy, V1 (1922), 232-40. (Adapted from Psychological Bulletin, 
XIX, [December, 1922], 705.) (IV, 2; I, 3; TX, 2; III, 2.) H. W. Z. 


The Development of the Anti-Japanese Agitation in the United States.—Since 
the organization of the Japanese and Korean Exclusion League, in 1905, the anti- 
Japanese agitation has grown more and more bitter. The Japanese were largely 
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located in the cities, and the agitation of 1905-7 originated with the labor unions. 
Japanese and American farmers: In succeeding years, because of increasing immigra- 
tion, city boycotts, and accumulating capital, they have moved en masse to the country. 
The present protest on the Pacific Coast, consequently, comes from rural districts and 
interests, and takes the form of legislation to drive the Japanese off the land and back 
into the cities—Political Science Quarterly, XXXVII (December, 1922), 605-38. 
(IV, 2; V, 1.) H. W. Z. 


Geschifts und Parteipresse (eine Untersuchung).—There is no hard and fast 
distinction between certain business and party papers because their interests overlap. 
Neither is it easy to classify papers of either kind because certain papers may favor 
a certain party or certain party ideals and yet not fully represent that party. News- 
papers classified by interests: It is important to know the dominant interests of any 
paper because most papers are interested in certain policies and propaganda and the 
whole paper is colored by these dominant interests. Newspaper reform: To reform a 
paper one must not only change the outstanding evils of that paper but also reform the 
conditions out of which these evils have grown.—Dr. Adolf Braun, Archiv f. Sozialwiss. 
u. Sozialpol., L (1922), Heft 1, 204-21. (IV, 3; VII, 3; VI, 7.) M. H.N. 


Communism among the Mormons.—The Mormons have twice attempted com- 
munistic experiments, and failed both times. In light of their other economic achieve- 
ments—colonization, irrigation, and co-operation—this failure is surprising. It 
cannot be attributed to the form the experiments took, to the theory of family life, 
to absence of religious ties or of able leaders. The fact that the experiments can be 
measured in months, while the communistic experiments of other sects are measured 
in decades, is largely because Mormon communism did not begin with the early com- 
munities, but was imposed upon them late in their development, and without prepara- 
tion for its reception—H. Gardner, Quarterly Journal of Economics, XXXVII (Nov- 
ember, 1922), 134-74. (IV, 4; VII, 1.) H. W. Z. 


Quakerism.—The Quakers in England and America have been pioneers in every 
department of moral and social progress. Instances of extravagance and other influ- 
ences halted the Quaker movement in the previous century. Through the relief work 
of the Friends in Europe, however, the field has been prepared for another Quaker 
revival, if only the proper evangelists appear.—Herbert G. Wood, Edinburgh Review, 
CCXXXVI (October, 1922), 295-315. (IV, 4; III, 3, 6.) D.R. 


V. COMMUNITIES AND TERRITORIAL GROUPS 


Community Solidarity: The Small Town.—The small towns of the United States 
are characterized both by a central economic and social interest and by a lack of interest 
in social betterment. Needed steps are education of local leadership, organized 
co-operation between small towns, and the awakening of the consciousness of city 
agencies and welfare specialists to the interdependence of country and city and the 
opportunity to extend city welfare and social work to the rural districts. Hampden 
County, Massachusetts, offers one example of unified social work.—R. C. Edlund, 
Proceedings of the National Conference of Social Work, Forty-ninth Annual Meeting, 
Cincinnati, Ohio (1922), pp. 335-40. (V, 1, 3.) R. S. 


The Overgrowth of Cities—The causes of overgrowth are: (1) natural trend of 
world-population, (2) grouping and concentration of industries, (3) love of excitement, 
(4) higher birth-rate in cities. Results: (1) housing problems, (2) problems of transpor- 
tation, (3) problems of smoke and lack of light. The solution lies not in colonization, 
nor garden cities as yet, but in checking the world’s population—H. Cop, Forum, 
LXXIII (November, 1922), 928-38. (V, 2.) D.R 


Increasing Activities and Increasing Costs.— Population and municipal expenses: 
Municipal expenses are increasing faster than population. This is due to the expansion 
of municipal functions and improved administration of old activities. The result is 
that cities are fast approaching the limits of real estate taxation. Efficiency that 
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will challenge city operations and evaluate their worthwhileness and a direct striking 
out into incomes and unearned increments should prove a remedy for the present 
trend.—National Municipal Review, XI (October, 1922), 316-20. (V, 2. D.R. 


City Growth and City Advertising —There has been a rapid growth in city advertis- 
ing in the past decade—mainly through the slogan, the bill-board, and the trade circle. 
It is competitive rather than informational, and economically wasteful. A study of 
the one hundred cities of greatest increase fails to establish a correlation between 
growth and advertising—though the publicity that has come to the oil, steel, and 
automobile cities through the news and through their products has been a factor in 
their growth.—R. M. Brown, Scientific Monthly, XVI (January, 1924), 80-89. (V, 2.) 
H. W. Z. 

Land Values in New York City.—After more than a century of rapidly increasing 
land values, there has been a sixteen-year period of practically stationary values, 
explained by increased tax and assessment rates. Vacant land in New York City: 
The holding of vacant land is not a profitable form of investment, except for short 
periods of time in exceptionally favored locations. On the other hand, the great 
increase in the gross rentals may soon bring a general increase in land values.—Quarterly 
Journal of Economics, XXXVI (August, 1922), 545-80. (V, 2.) H. W. Z. 


The Place of the Local Community in Organized Society—The disintegration of 
the local community as a social unit is due to the centralization and large scale organiza- 
tion of government, industry, religion, charity, and to the conception of force as a 
motivating factor. The need is for reorganization, where expedient, on a local basis, 
for more sympathetic relationships, revaluation of the place of the individual, encour- 
agement of community art, use of expert knowledge, free discussions, and organization 
of conflicting groups.—E. C. Lindeman, Proceedings of the National Conference of Social 
Work, Forty-ninth Annual Meeting, Cincinnati, Ohio (1922), pp. 67-77. (V. 3.) 

R. S. 


The Place of Women in Community Life——Not as many college women are going 
into teaching as formerly. Women and community life: (1) As heads of welfare 
departments, (2) as agents in socializing business, (3) as leaders in women’s national 
organizations, and (4) as volunteer workers, with a specialist’s attitude in community 
welfare-—Iva Lowther Peters, Journal of Applied Sociology, VI1 (November-December, 
1922), 51-58. (V, 3.) .R. 


Effect of Modern Industry on Community Life-— Modern industry, easy migration, 
and the press have broken up the former coexistence of residence and community 
interests. Local geographical units are giving place to national organization on the 
basis of interests. Co-operation between interest organizations is needed.—Allen T. 
Burns, Proceedings of the National Conference of Social Work, Forty-ninth Annual Meet- 
ing, Cincinnati, Chio (1922), pp. 77-82. (V, 3; VII, 1.) } 


Community Organization: A Study of Its Rise and Recent Tendencies.—Rise of 
community organization: Community organization work grew out of such organizations 
as the Charity Organization Society, the Central Council of Social Agencies, the 
American Association for Organizing Family Social Work, and the Social Settlement. 
Present tendencies: (1) the school community center movement; (2) the playground 
and recreational movement; (3) the country life movement; (4) the community 
council movement; (5) the Central Council of Social Agencies; (6) the Cincinnati 
Council of Social Agencies. Further needs: (1) more knowledge of social psychology 
than of administrative science; (2) knowledge of growth of institutions, changing 
conditions, and weight of old traditions.—Jesse F. Steiner, Journal of Social Forces, I 
(November, 1922), 11-18. (V, 3.) D. R. 


VI. SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS 


Education of Parents.—Since children are almost wholly under their parents for 
their first five years, parents should know the proper environment for them and how 
to help them to fit into it. In Philadelphia the school for social service offers a course 
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of lectures for parents. Close co-operation is maintained with the local parent- 
teachers’ associations and the home-and-school league—A. E. Watson, Mother and 


Child, III (October, 1922), 454-56. (VI, 1, 3.) D. R. 


The Permanents.—The social permanents are: (1) real art in music and games if 
they are to survive and (2) social continuity in the group to preserve the social heritages. 
Means of attaining social continuity: Social continuity is maintained through (1) the 
home, (2) the church, (3) the school, (4) the village, and (5) the neighborhood.— Joseph 
Lee, The Playground, XXI (December, 1922), 403-8. (VI, 1, 2, 3, 4.) D, BR. 


Moving Pictures in the Church.— Moving pictures in the church will increase the 
evening congregation, bring to church many non-church goers, and enlist more young 
people in the activities of the church. Pictures should be clean, they should tell a 
good story, and be played by reputable artists, usually of non-biblical nature, and not 
too long.—Carl Stafiord Patton, Journal of Applied Sociology (November-December, 
1922), 59-64. (VI, 2.) D.R. 


The Cleveland Survey of Criminal Justice-—The failure to convict in cases of 
crime in Cleveland has been due to antiquated police methods, inferior personnel in 
the prosecutor’s office, yellow journalism, low standards of admission to the bar, and 
unorganized public opinion. The Cleveland Association for Criminal Justice was 
organized and has already obtained some results in organization in the courts and 
prosecutor’s office—Raymond Moley, Proceedings of the National Conference of Social 
Work, Forty-ninth Annual Meeting, Cincinnati, Ohio (1922), pp. 58-64. (VI, 5.) 

R. S. 


The Juvenile Court as a Constructive Social Agency.—The criterion of success 
of the juvenile court is the result achieved in the individual child. A socially trained 
judge, adequate probation system, training schools, and, above all, co-operation with 
other social agencies are prerequisites to successful work—Emma QO. Lundberg, 
Proceedings of the National Conference of Social Work, Forty-ninth Annual Meeting, 
Cincinnati, Ohio (1922), pp. 155-60. (VI, 5.) R. S. 


Progress in Legal Protection for Children Born Out of Wedlock.—Emphasis in 
legislation is being placed on the care of the illegitimate child. A significant step was 
taken by a committee of the National Conference of the Commission on Uniform 
State Laws in framing a bill to be submitted to the various states covering the care 
of the child by the father and the interest of the child in the father’s estate, with 
efforts to minimize the stigma of illegitimacy —Emma O. Lundberg, Proceedings of the 
National Conference of Social Work, Forty-ninth Annual Meeting, Cincinnati, Ohio 
(1922), pp. 124-27. (VI, 5.) R. S. 


The State Program for Mental Hygiene.—A program to combat the maladjust- 
ments which result from mental inefficiency will include: (1) a bureau of mental 
clinics, (2) a bureau of psychiatric social service, (3) a bureau of nursing, (4) better 
provisions for the treatment of persons with mental diseases, (5) better provisions for 
the care of feeble-minded and epileptics, (6) more attention to delinquency, (7) receiving 
prisons which will act as a clearing house, (8) parole and after-care, (9g) university 
courses in psychiatry and mental hygiene for teachers and doctors.—V. V. Anderson, 
Journal of Social Forces, I (January, 1923), 92-100. (VI, 5; VIII, 4.) D. R. 


The Women’s Day Court of Manhattan and the Bronx, New York City.—The 
Women’s Court of New York City, established in 1919 as an outgrowth of the Women’s 
Night Court, is the first special court in the United States dealing with women sex 


delinquents. Presided over by three magistrates who have become experts in this 


type of case, the court is the scene of carefully conducted and prompt trials. Com- 
mitment to public or private reformatory institutions takes the place of fines; medical 
treatment is provided; a finger-print system identifies old offenders; a system of pro- 
bation and parole covers the transition to a normal life-—George E. Worthington 
and Ruth Topping, A Study of Specialized Courts Dealing with Sex Delinquency (Ameri- 
can Social Hygiene Association), No. JV. (VI, 5; VIII, s.) R. S. 
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The Commonwealth Fund Program for the Prevention of Delinquency.—This 
fund is a co-ordinating agency for child-welfare organizations. The emphasis of its 
work is on prevention and study of the individual child as one method. Its program 
includes training psychiatric social workers, co-operation with schools in studying 
unusual children, a traveling psychiatric clinic for juvenile courts, visiting teachers in 
New York City and other communities to assist normal but unadjusted children, and 
assistance to other agencies—Barry C. Smith, Proceedings of the National Conference 
of Social Work, Forty-ninth Annual Meeting, Cincinnati, Ohio (1922), pp. 168-74. 
(VI, 6.) R. S. 


Office Administration for Organizations Supervising the Health of Mothers, 
Infants, and Children of Preschool Age.—An important aid to efficient public-health 
nursing is a properly organized and controlled office. The office staff should be 
centralized under one efficient manager with power to expedite the work by careful 
assignments of duties. Detailed accounts are given of case record systems, handling 
of statistics, record filing, financial administration, publicity, and other features of 

; U.S. Department Labor, 
Bureau Publication No. 101 (1922). Pp. 216. (VI, 6; IX, I.) zo 


The Contribution of American Social Agencies to Social Progress and Democracy. 
—The American social agencies have (1) acted as scouts to scent out social evils and 
injustices, (2) in various ways have affected and formed public opinion, (3) put much 
of our legislation on the statute books, and (4) acted as free lancers and become standard 
bearers of social programs.—Frank D. Watson, Journal of Social Forces, I (January, 
1923), 87-90. (VI, 6.) D. R. 


Detention Houses and Reformatories as Protective Social Agencies in the Cam- 
paign of the United States Government against Venereal Diseases.—During the war 
and demobilization period federal aid was given to forty-three detention houses and 
reformatories in the neighborhood of military and naval camps to detain and care for 
infected prostitutes. The work not only saved the injurious effects of a large number 
of infections, but cost less than the treatment of infected soldiers would have cost, 
and gave opportunity for at least a small amount of constructive work among the 
prostitutes, many of whom were of a reformative age. The emphasis of control of 
venereal disease was, and should be, laid upon social and medical treatment and con- 
trol of prostitutes, and adequate detention houses and reformatories equipped for 
classification of inmates and vocational- and character-training. The provisions 
for such control are at present very inadequate. Detailed reports of the work of 
each government-aided institution are attached——Mary Macey Dietzler, under the 
direction of T. A. Storey, The United States Interdeparimental Hygiene Board (June, 
1922). Pp. 22. (VI, 7; VIII, 3, 5.) R. S. 


Cook County Jail, Its Physical Characteristics and Living Conditions.— Evils 
of Cook County jail: disuse of ventilating systems due to revisions in building; over- 
crowding in cells and lack of sleeping space; compulsory idleness in cells; uncleanliness 
of cells, clothing, and bedding, with inadequate facilities for personal cleanliness, 
and abundance of vermin; total absence of reading-matter; inadequate recreation in 
bull pens; no educational facilities. The result is a break-down of physical health; 
development of mob spirit; degradation of personal habits; and loss of moral stamina. 
Recommendations: more time out of cells or occupation while in cells; organized recrea- 
tion and amusements; outdoor recreation in jail yard; better ventilation; more 
cleanliness; classification of prisoners with care for psychopathic and hospital cases; 
educational program.—Winthrop D. Lane, Reports Comprising the Survey of the Cook 
County Jail, Board of Commissioners of Cook County, Illinois (June 30, 1922), pp. 
71-92. (VI, 7; VIL. I.) R. S. 


The Cook County Jail, a Survey.—The jail problem is a community problem. 
The theory of the jail is that it is a place of detention until trial for persons under 
suspicion of criminal offense who cannot secure bail. Its use as a place of punishment 
for light sentences adds the stigma in the public mind of proved criminality. The 
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Cook County jail population is about 10,000 persons per year, of whom a small per- 
centage are girls and women, about 20 per cent boys under twenty-one, and almost 
half young men under thirty. More than one-third are proved innocent on trial. The 
jail is characterized by overcrowding; no separation of young from old, or first offenders 
from hardened criminals, resulting in training of the inexperienced in crime; no record 
of mental condition, now a part of enlightened criminal procedure; long periods of 
detention before trial; very poor morale, with vice among prisoners; lack of privacy 
even in women’s section, resulting in restlessness and irritability. Recommendations: 
detention of all children in juvenile detention homes and extension of juvenile court 
jurisdiction over all juvenile cases; separate detention homes with opportunity for 
congenial grouping, industrial work and recreation, for young men, older men, and 
women; complete records of character and life-history of all persons detained. To 
relieve overcrowding and unnecessary detention the number of arrests should be 
reduced to cases where there is some evidence of offense; at present, after a preliminary 
hearing, 42 to 69 per cent of those arrested are dismissed; release without bail on 
personal bond for those whose past life indicates dependability; co-operation and 
adjustment between municipal and criminal courts. Temporary relief in the old 
jail could be brought about by transferring prisoners under sentence to the House of 


Correction; transferring women to the old juvenile detention home; revising the John 
Worthy school for boys; transferring of mentally and physically ill to hospitals; 
and improving the medical service, food, ventilation, recreation.—George W. Kirchwey, 
Reports Comprising the Survey of the Cook County Jcil, Board of Commissioners of Cook 
County, Illinois (June 30, 1922), pp. 19-67. (VI, 7; VIII, 1.) R. S. 


VII. SOCIAL SCIENCE AND THE SOCIAL PROCESS 


Equal Pay for Equal Work.—Equal pay for equal work in the sense of full competi- 
tion between the sexes is advocated with some reservation and adjustments. Desperate 
tand disordered competition is supposed to be excluded. Compensation to families 
for the loss sustained by the male breadwinner through the increased competition with 
women is suggested. Among such compensations, the endowment of motherhood on a 
large scale by the state is not included—F. N. Edgeworth, The Economic Journal, 
XXXII (December, 1922), 431-57. (VII, 1.) D.R. 


The Incidence of Unemployment by Age and Sex.— Unemployment by age: 
Employment between the ages of twenty and twenty-four is quite unsatisfactory; 
between forty and forty-four fairly good. Between these two gaps employment is 
at its best. Unemployment by sex: Unemployment varies more among men than 
among women. Maximum unemployment among women is from eighteen to middle 
twenties. The best period of employment is from the early forties. Among men the 
best period extends from the early thirties to forty-five—Felix Morley, The Economic 
Journal, XXVII (December, 1922), 477-85. (VII, 1.) D.R. 


British Aspects of Unemployment.— Present British policy: (i) insurance based 
on fluctuations about a good average of employment, (2) labor exchanges which aid 
in keeping labor mobile. Needed legislation and improvement: Public work needs to 
be better averaged so as to take care of the unemployed in times of depression, (2) 
proper training and rehabilitation of misfits in industry —D. H. Macgregor, Journal 
of Political Economy, XXX (December, 1922), 725-49. (VII, 1.) D.R 


_ The Fluctuation of Business and Social Forces.—Social maladjustments are 
frequently seen only in the subjective free will of the individual. However, the objec- 
tive manifestation of a social force profoundly affects social conditions. Business 
cycles and social phenomena: It can be shown that business cycles affect, in most cases, 
business failures, wages, unemployment, destitution, immigration, strikes, marriage, 
divorce, births, suicide, crime, liquor consumption, religious activities, and liberal 
labor policies—William F. Ogburn, Journal of Social Forces, I (January, 1923), 
73-78. (VII, 1, 4.) D. R. 
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How a Neighborhood Can Improve Its Motion-Picture Exhibitions——The motion 
picture is gradually being recognized as a form of family entertainment and its effect 
on groups is a matter for study. The Better Film Movement is the only plan so far 
to improve motion-picture standards. It calls upon the community as a unit and 
not only enlists the co-operation of chosen community representatives and the motion- 
picture exhibitor but also offers advance information on various films.—O. G. Cocks, 
Proceedings of the National Conference of Social Work, Forty-ninth Annual Meeting, 
Cincinnati, Ohio (1922), pp. 340-43. (VIL, 2.) R.S. 


Wanted: Civic Dramatists.—Moving pictures and education for democracy: The 
beauties, the glories, and the possibilities of modern life can be made real to the people 
through the moving picture. In the campaign for democracy the moving pictures 
can aid by visualizing in civic films fire and accident prevention, vice control, housing 
conditions, and city planning—Rogers Woodruff, National Municipal Review, XI 
(November, 1922), 379-85. (VII, 2; VI, 4; VIII, 3.) D. R. 


Future Statesmen: the Political Ambitions of College Students——Most college 
students do not look with favor on political careers. Too much advice has been given 
them to the effect that politics is rotten and that they had better stay out of it. Conse- 
quently, few students think of taking any part in political affairs, save possibly as 
members of a reform league, a school board, or some kindred organization.—M. Byrd, 
National Municipal Review, XI (October, 1922), 313-16. (VII, 3.) D.R. 


The Metaphysics of Duguit’s Pragmatic Conception of Law.—M. Duguit attacks 
the doctrine, which he terms metaphysical, of some sort of a general will which expresses 
itself through the acts of a state-person; and he attempts to derive the sanctions of 
law from fear and force, leaving out the very real part that the human will plays in 
making the political power that it is willing to obey. The wisdom that we have 
derived from centuries of legal experimentation is that the rule of law is not assured 
by leaving its declaration to the parties to conflict, to groups or classes, but to the 
umpire created and sustained by the expressed will of a given community that such 
an umpire exists—W. Y. Elliot, Political Science Quarterly, XXXVII (December, 
1922), 639-54. (VII, 3.) H. W. Z. 


Toil as a Factor in Human Evolution.—The nature of the toil (sum of activities) 
of any living organism has had, and will have, in the future, much to do with that 
organism’s evolution. We must take account of the trend of modern human toil 
toward extreme specialization, and its probable effect on the race. Does it not seem 
to tend away from a healthy individualism toward parasitism ?—-R. E. Danforth, 
Scientific Monthly, XVI ‘January, 1923), 73-79. (VII, 4.) H. W. Z. 


Community Organization in Relation to Social Change.—In community organiza- 
tion time is necessary for the people to readjust themselves to new ideas and methods. 
Conservatism is natural because of the force of custom and habit. To bring progress, 
however, the habits of the people must be adjusted to the new régime. Too much 
haste in this process will be destructive-—Jesse F. Steiner, Journal of Social Forces, I 
(January, 1923), 102-8. (VII, 4; V, 3.) D.R 


Vill. SOCIAL PATHOLOGY: PERSONAL AND SOCIAL DISORGANIZATION 


The Tribe of Ishmael.—This name was given about 1876 to a pauper group now 
numbering about 10,000 persons, which centers about Indianapolis. The tribe is 
descended from about 400 family heads who, so far as traceable, had their origin in 
the vagabonds and criminals sent to the Colonies from England and who found their 
way to the Middle West in the post-Revolutionary immigration. In addition to 
feeble-mindedness, they are characterized by pauperism and begging; licentiousness, 
which takes the form of prostitution and promiscuity; and gypsying, which carries 
them from Ohio to Kansas. They continue to mate and reproduce their kind without 
any check by society.—Arthur H. Estabrook, The Indiana Bulletin of Charities and 
Correction, State House, Indianapolis, No. 129 (June, 1922), pp. 106-8. (VIII, 5) 
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Crime and Punishment.—Method of treatment: (1) prevention, by keeping the 
prisoner under restraint, (2) punishment to deter the criminal from repeating his 
offence, (3) punishment to deter others from committing similar offences, (4) reforma- 
tion so that the prisoner will be anxious not to repeat his offence. The American 
theory of reformation, however, the author thinks, will not fit into the English system. 
—Edinburgh Review, CCXXXII (October, 1922), 277-94. (VIII, 1.) D.R. 


Pages from the Diary of a Prison Inspector: the Jails of the United States.— 
The jails of the United States, almost without exception, are melting-pots into which 
are thrown, helter skelter, the old, the young, the guilty, the innocent, the diseased, 
the healthy, there to be mixed with the further ingredients of filth, cold, stagnant air, 
and bad plumbing, and all brought to a boil by the fires of complete idleness. Remedy: 
sanitation, segregation, women matrons for women, libraries, abolition of the fee 
system, some sort of employment.—Adantic Monthly, CXXX (December, 1922), 
792-805. (VIII, 1.) D.R. 


Motion Picture Shows and School Girls.—Moving pictures and life organization: 
Moving pictures create a wrong conception of life, love, work; they take the interest 
from school duties; they destroy parental control; they bring harmful companionship, 
truancy, and immorality. Remedies: (1) Colleges, churches, schools, and clubs 
should co-operate for better pictures; (2) children’s nights should be set aside at 
neighborhood theaters; (3) better chaperonage should be provided for young girls; 
(4) social life should center in the home.—Rosalie B. Fowler, Journal of Applied Soci- 
ology, VII (November, December, 1922), 76-83, (VIII, 1, 4; VI, 4; VIII, 1, 5.) " 

D. R. 


The Failure of the Municipal Lodging House.—The city of New York has been 
spending $150 per night for the lodging of homeless men and women when better 
accommodations were being furnished at the Mills Hotel for forty cents. Suggested 
method of accommodation: An application bureau is necessary where the applicant 
will be examined by expert physical, mental, and social diagnosticians. If lodging is 
necessary, tickets will be issued from this bureau.—Stuart A. Rice, National Municipal 
Review, XI (November, 1922), 358-62. (VIII, 1.) D.R. 


Housing Conditions in Chinatown, Los Angeles.—The houses of the Chinese in 
Los Angeles are poorly ventilated, have little light, are greatly overcrowded, and are 
very unsanitary. Results: (1) prevents the Chinese from being assimilated, (2) 
breed disease for the whole city, (3) harbor vice and crime.—Nora Sterry, Journal sf 
Applied Sociology, VII (November-December, 1922), 70-75. (VIII, 1, 3, 5; a. 


The Jail inside Yourself—An interesting account of the mee of the George 


Junior Republic, describing how purely theoretical, “psychological” inclosures have 
replaced the jails, and how effective they have been in teaching juvenile delinquents 
the essentials of living together—W. R. George, Survey, XLIX (October 15, 1922), 
82-84. (VIII, 1; V, 3; VI, 8.) H. W. Z. 


Heredity and Environment: The Bilder Clan.—The personality of the individual, 
viewed as the resultant of hereditary and environmental factors, is the dominant note 
in social work with maladjusted groups. The Bilder Clan, consisting of twenty-five 
families, with records in social agencies and courts running back to 1892, presents a 
problem of a socially degenerate group in an urban community, living in a low-grade 
environment. Vitality, evidenced by alcoholism and excessive sex life, and social 
selection in mating are dominant features. Feeble-mindedness, crime, unskilled 
labor, are characteristics of certain members of the clan. For such groups, psychiatric 
treatment, with consequent better understanding of sex, conduct, and leisure-time 
problems, promises assistance in social adjustment.—Leon Stern, Proceedings of the 
National Conference of Social Work, Forty-ninth Annual Meeting, Cincinnati, Ohio 
(1922), pp. 179-89. (VIII, 1; IX, 4.) R. S. 
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The Evolution of Social Qualities—Anything which will be good for the human 
race as a whole will inevitably become a predominating characteristic, be it physical 
or mental. Those mental, social, or ethical characteristics which best assist in survival 
are the ones which will necessarily persist. Hence, those whose fundamental brain 
configurations are such as to make them think that those characteristics which are 
going to survive are “right” are ancestors of the future races. There is no other 
criterion of right and wrong.—S. A. Moss, Open Court, XXXVI (September, 1922), 
532-53. (VIII, 2; I, 2.) H. W. Z. 


Malnutrition and School Feeding.—The various methods of serving school 
lunches which have developed in England, France, and the United States in the last 
forty years, when properly managed, are an effective aid in overcoming the physical 
and mental defects resulting from malnutrition.—John C. Gebhart, U.S. Bureau of 
Education, Bulletin No. 37 (1921). (1, 3; VIUII, 3.) R. S. 


L’ceuvre psychiatrique de Lombroso.—Lombroso has been greatly misunderstood 
and misrepresented. A collection of his psychiatric writings, recently compiled by 
his daughter, is largely of historic interest today, but contains a sound method, that 
of studying a man in his totality. Man, he says, is an organic whole. His instincts, 
desires, intelligence, and morality are not located in special compartments, but are 
related to all parts of the organism.—-George Genil-Perrin, Archivio de Antropologia 
Criminale, Psichiatria e Medicina Legale, XLII (May-August, 1922), 282-89. (VIII, 4.) 

M. S. E. 


Thérapeutique du Dr. Freud.—Freud is wrong in regarding repression as a cause 
of psychoneuroses. Physical factors often produce diseased mental states without 
any repression of wishes having occurred. The Freudian school also errs in its pan- 
sexualism and its defense of it by unreasonably defining “sex” to include all wishes. 
Psychoanalysis attempts to bring the unconscious into the conscious. The methods 
of the Freudians, however, are fraught with danger and often produce only a superficial 


cure.—E. Peillanbe, Revue de Philosophie, XXII (July-August, 1922), 337-60. 
(VIII, 4.) M. S. E. 


Selbstmord und Sexualitit—There is a close relation between suicide and the 
sexual life. Suicides are most common during the periods of puberty, disappointment 
in love, and among those who are affected by venereal diseases (especially syphilis). 
The maximum of women suicides is in May, and the maximum illegitimate births are 
in February—Dr. Max Marcuse, Zischr. f. Sexualwiss., TX (1922), Heft 7, 192-200. 
(VIII, s.) M. H.N. 


State Programs of Public Welfare in the South.—The term “public welfare”’ has 
been substituted for the old expression “charities and correction” to cover the field of 
governmental action in behalf of victims of improper social conditions. The activities 
cover (1) family service and care of the dependent; (2) probation and training schools; 
(3) the penal system; (4) mental hygiene—Burr Blackburn, Journal! of Social Forces, 
I (November, 1922), 6-11. (VIII, 1, 2, 3; VI, 6.) D. R. 


IX. METHODS OF INVESTIGATION 


The English Census of 1921.—The practical social use of the census is emphasized 
in the census of 1921. This census (1) offers more complete statistics on the orphan 
question; (2) gives a place to the work question, which will aid in housing, transporta- 
tion, and continuation-school programs; (3) supplies fuller data on the dependent- 
children question. The substitution of the enumerators instead of householder 
figures for the number of rooms in each occupied dwelling is another improvement. 
The war and the male population: A decrease in the expected population was shown 
as a result of men of marriageable age being drawn into the army.—Edith Abbott, 
Journal of Political Economy, XXX (December, 1922), 827-40. (IX, 1.) D.R. 
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Statistical Graduation of Public-Health Activities —Method of evaluation: (1) 
measurement of the mortality and morbidity rates in terms of time and space, and in 
terms of economic loss or gain; (2) analysisis of the population in terms of the race 
and sex distribution; (3) consideration of the multiple causes effective; (4) conclusion, 
taking account of the variables involved.—R. Pearl, American Journal of Public 
Health, XII (November, 1922), 915-22. (IX, 1; VIII, 3.) D.R. 


The Present Status of Mental Testing.— Before mental tests can serve as anything 
more than indications, the term “general intelligence” must be defined, the technique 
of testing must be improved, and tests must be devised to determine qualities of 
temperament and character, ideals must be discovered and measured. At present the 
tests are not perfect instruments for measuring innate mentality; they frequently 
measure more, while they sometimes measure less.—S. S. Colvin, Educational Review, 
LXVI (November, 1922), 320-37. (IX, 2.) H. W. Z. 


Is America Feeble-Minded?—The press has been indulging in a jeremiad on the 
subject of democracy—following upon the uncritical exploitation of the army Alpha 
tests by some of our publicists. Jntelligence and democracy: Until “intelligence” is 
more accurately defined, until we know how much intelligence is required to make a 
voter, and as long as it seems probable that there is a real difference between “intel- 
ligence”’ and adaptability and intellectual power, the psychological test forms an 
inadequate basis for calling democracy in question—H. B. English, Survey, XLIX 
(October 15, 1922), 79-81. (IX, 2; IV, 3.) H. W. Z. 


Intelligence Quotients of Adults and Related Problems.—The “Dearborn Group 
Tests” show the average adult mental age is fourteen and one-half years, and that the 
calculation of 1.Q.’s on this basis gives results in closer agreement with established 
facts than the method in current use. This conclusion is more reliable than that based 
on the army Alpha and Binet tests—the tests themselves are better, the groups studied 
are more representative, the conditions were fairer—-W. F. Dearborn, Journal of 
Educational Research, VI (November, 1922), 307-25. (IX, 2; I, 2. H. W. Z. 


The Concept of Inferiority.—Intelligence tests have been used to brand a child 
“inferior.” The story of a boy whose school work improved after hearing Madame 
Currie lecture is given as an illustration of the impracticability of prognosis by means 
of intelligence tests—H. G. Townsend, School and Society, XV (1922), 134-38. 
(Reprint from Psychological Bulletin, XTX (December, 1922], 698.) (LX, 2; I, 3.) 

H. W. Z. 


Educational Determinism: or Democracy and the I.Q.—An educational determin- 
ism has developed out of intelligence tests. Yet the point at which intelligence seems 
to stop growing is constantly varying between the chronological ages of thirteen and 
eighteen. Moreover, mental growth is horizontal as well as vertical. Hence a child’s 
future education should not be determined by his I.Q. Democracy must educate the 
common man, to give his intelligence an opportunity for expansion.—W. C. Bagley, 
School and Society, XV (1922), 373-84. (Adapted from Psychological Bulletin, XLX 
[December, 1922], 700.) (IX, 2.) H. W. Z. 


The Technique of the Public-School Survey.—The problems of the school survey 
are (1) definition of the community’s needs, (2) estimation of its ability to provide 
for its needs, (3) evaluation of its existing educational facilities in the light of its needs 
and its ability to provide, (4) a constructive program of procedure with reference to 
such of the corrections and expansions recommended as the community is able to 
provide. (There follows an outline of a technique for studying these problems.)— 
J. B. Sears, Journal of Educational Research, VI (November, 1922), 281-99. (IX, 3.) 

H. W. Z. 


The Social Worker’s Opportunity.—The social case worker is the only one dealing 
with human problems who does not isolate the individual but studies him in his environ- 
mental setting. With children, especially, the developing personality and character 
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are molded by the adjustments made by the case worker. To the end of obtaining 
better results, the case worker must realize her responsibility and substitute exact 
knowledge for intuition.—Jessie Taft, Proceedings of the National Conference of Social 
Work, Forty-ninth Annual Meeting, Cincinnati, Ohio (1922), pp. 371-75. (TX, 4.) 

R. S. 


World-Trouble and Realism.—Conjectures, like hypotheses, are useless unless 
they are supported by scientific facts. Nature of world-troubles: World-troubles are 
like laboratory problems qualitatively, and differ only quantitatively. They are 
complex, and, as human problems, lend themselves less readily to given laws. Solution: 
The solution of world-trouble is found in the scientific attack of realism.—North 
American Review, CCXVI (December, 1922), 765-72. (IX, 4; VIII, 1; X, 4.) 

D 


Die Psychoanalyse im Dienste von Arbeit und Arbeitgeber, ihre Beziehung zu 
Psychotechnik und Taylorismus.—The science of psychology has worked in two 
different directions, namely, experimental psychology and psychoanalysis. Voca- 
tional guidance: The technique of psychoanalysis has been found useful in the matter 
of vocational guidance and has been used by employers to select and classify em- 
ployees. A uniform wage per hour service, regardless of ability and efficiency, is not 
only unjust but not good psychology. Human wishes and industry: Man is not a 
machine but a being with wishes, impulses, motives, etc. Employers are more and 
more establishing laboratories for psychotechnique.—Dr. Marcinowski, Prakt. Psychol., 
III (1922), Heft 11, 319-33. (DX, 5; LV, 1.) M. H.N. 


Some Psychoanalytical Considerations.—Any idealistic theory of communal or 
national affairs must offer opportunity, not only for the sublimation of the various 
primitive impulses, but adequaté compensation for repressions. Psychoanalysis 
can devise a social frame-work which shall more adequately offer these opportunities. 
But the first requisite is a knowledge and understanding of these impulses and the 
devious paths they pursue in repression, compensation, and sublimation. Without 
that requisite any civic ideal is indeed a “Utopia,” a land of nowhere.—B. Low, 
Sociological Review, XIV (July, 1922), 213-16. (IX, 5; V, 3; I, 4.) H. W. Z. 


The Measurement of Social Forces.—Measuring instruments: (1) devices for 
precise delimitation of the units to be counted; (2) devices for counting many units 
at once; (3) devices to give us ratios. Adequacy and, therefore, effectiveness of the 
social forces is measured by: (1) the negative correlation of birth-rate and the positive 
correlation of death-rate with hereditar , defect; (2) the positive correlation of birth- 
rate and the negative correlation of death-rate with intelligence. These should be 
obtained for entire populations, constituent groups, color, races, nationalities, local 
communities, kindred groups, religious sects, alumni of universities, and for occupations. 
—Franklin H. Giddings, Journal of Social Forces, 1 (November, 1922), 1-6. (LX, 2, 3.) 

D. R. 


X. GENERAL SOCIOLOGY AND METHODOLOGY OF THE 
SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Some of the More Important Works on Sociology Which Have Appeared in the 
English Language Since 1914.—This is a brief attempt to enumerate, with a brief 
running commentary, the more important works on sociology which have been published 
by the English-speaking peoples since 1914. (1) Sociological Methods, (2) Theoretical 
and Analytical, (3) Psychological Sociology, (4) Biological Sociology, (5) Historical 
Sociology, (6) Geographical Factors in Sociology, (7) Statistical Sociology, (8) Practical 
and Applied Sociology, (9) History of Sociological Thought, (10) Textbooks in Soci- 
ology, and (11) the Sociology of War and Reconstruction. The variety and number 
of works mentioned (about 200 in all) is somewhat an index to the interest manifested 
by the English-speaking peoples in sociology.—Harry Elmer Barnes, Archiv f. Gesch. 
d. Philos, XX VII (1922), Heft 3 u. 4, ro1-18. (X, 1.) M.H.N. 
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L’orientation actuelle de la sociologie en France.—All the social sciences require 
psychology today. Sociology finds psychology indispensable, but, at the same time, 
psychology is dependent upon sociology, since a strictly individual psychology is 
impossible. The conflicting ideas of Tarde and Durkheim will be reconciled by a 
social psychology which will admit a reciprocal causality between individual and social 
factors. The sociological determinism of the school of Durkheim and their definition 
of morality in terms of the collective will have been unfavorable to a sense of individual 
responsibility. A new sociology will develop, however, which will not contradict 
the moral aspirations of people-——G. L. Duprat, Revue Internationale de Sociologie, 
XXX (September-October, 1922), 464-81. (X, 1.) M. S. E. 


Some Contributions of American Psychological Sociology to Social and Political 
Theory.— Lester F. Ward: His contribution may be summed up as a classification of 
social forces, an analysis of the psychology of social forces, an explanation of the dual 
nature of the psychic factors operative in society, and emphasis upon the importance 
of conscious social effort. Simon N. Patten: Social evolution is a progressive transition 
from a pain to a pleasure economy, from a pleasure to a creative economy. That is, 
from a fear of pain to an interest in the pleasures of consumption, and finally to an 
interest in the pleasures of thought and action. Wéilliam G. Sumner: His most sig- 
nificant contributions are a theory of the genesis of folkways, customs, and mores; 
and a defense of the doctrine that social progress is automatic, and not to be hastened 
by human action —H. E. Barnes, Sociological Review, XIV (July, 1922), 202-12. 
(x, £3 H. W. Z. 


The Russell Sage Foundation.—The Foundation has consistently sought to study 
and interpret social and living conditions, and to discover the facts behind social 
conditions and needs, rather than to engage in active amelioration or philanthropy. 
It has, however, acted as a permeating and unifying force in actual social work. It 
has emphasized particularly the publication of facts as a basis of intelligent public 
opinion and action. Its survey department is the latest development of this phase 
of its work.—F. G. Woolston, Educational Review, LXIV (November, 1922), 275-85. 

. W. Z. 


(X, 1.) H 


Are History and Science Different Kinds of Knowledge?—The distinction 
between history as knowledge of the particular and science as knowledge of the universal 
is generally accepted. This traditional distinction is due to the fact that science 
became the object of philosophical reflection long before history; not to any episte- 
mological dualism (R. G. Collingwood). History and science are different in their 
interests. The historian’s real interest is with a story, the story of the deeds of indi- 
vidual men or societies which will not recur. The scientist’s passion is to reduce the 
course of events to law and formula (A. E. Taylor). Historic and scientific truth: 
The truth of both science and history is pragmatic; it is established in the same way 
as the rest of our knowledge. In ultimate analysis there is but one truth, and one 
method of ascertaining it. There are differences in the working of our method in 
science and in history; but these are due to the different recalcitrance of the materials 
to our various purposes. In the end, science and history stand and fall together 
(F. C. S. Schiller) —Mind, XXXI (October, 1922), 442-66. (X, 2.) H. W. Z. 


The Scientific Attitude of Social Work.—Social work, which has been more or 
less haphazard, needs to be put on the level with education, law, medicine, and other 
forms of public-welfare service. The scientific attitude: (1) the ability and desire to 
make systematic observations, and draw rational conclusions; (2) arrange facts in a 
practical usable way. Social workers need intelligence and professional training 
based on a broad educational background.—Harold G. Williams, Journal of Applied 
Sociology, VII (November-December, 1922), 65-69. (X, 2.) D.R. 


Social Sciences in the Junior High School.—The junior high school is in a special 
sense the school for developing citizenship and character. The objectives of the 
social-science group are closely akin to those of the junior high school, and admirably 
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supplement them. But to be taught effectively they must be organized and unified. — 
S. I. Stone, School Review, XXX (December, 1922), 760-69. (X, 2; VI, 3.) 
H 


. W. Z. 


Der Streit um die Méglichkeit und das Wesen der Gesellschaftslehre.—The 
controversy concerning the possibility and the nature of the “study of human society” 
(sociology) has taken several significant directions. Some have contended that 
sociology is not a separate science but a composite of the other individual social sciences, 
while others have emphasized that sociology can be made an empirical science and put 
on the same level as any natural science. Different schools: (1) There are five schools 
emphasizing the empirical study of human society (leaving out the more formal 
sociologists), namely: (@) organic or biological, (6) physical-mechanical and mathe- 
matical, (c) comparative-ethnological, (¢) comparative-historical and (e) the psycho- 
logical. (2) Then there are a number of more formal sociologists (Georg Simmel and 
others) who believe that it is possible for sociology to become a special empirical science 
with its own method and object (field of study). The different schools have arisen 
from difference in methods and emphasis. Problem of sociology: If sociology is to be 
a special science it must not only be empirical and objective but must study, and have 
a conception of, human experience in its totality and entireness as well as of reciprocal 
action. This is the main conception and the principal problem of sociology.—Otmar 
Spann, Zeitschr. f. Volkswirtsch. u. Sozialpol., Il (1922), 4-6 Heft, Neue Folge, 197-225. 

X, 2, 3.) M. H.N. 


Die gesellschaftliche Bestimmtheit soziologischer Erkenntnis——What light will 
the knowledge which has been accumulated by the psychologists throw upon actual 
problems of present civilized life? Is co-operate social knowledge exact? Graham 
Wallas’ The Great Society is written with the practical purpose of bringing the knowledge 
which has been accumulated by psychologists into touch with actual problems of present 
civilized life. Subjectivity of sociological knowledge: Voegelin uses this work to show the 
subjectivity of real sociological knowledge. If “‘social problems” have their roots in 
“‘dispositions’’ then sickness of “dispositions” is really no social problem but only 
individual psychology. In our present society, “dispositions” remain unstimulated, 
for the original stimuli to which our dispositions were adapted have largely disappeared. 
Exactitude of sociological knowledge: Unless the co-operate knowledge of human society 
and of the “dispositions” of individuals in that society can be made exact, little light 
will be thrown on the present problems of civilized life-—Erich Voegelin, Zeitschr. f. 
Volkswirisch. u. Sozpol., Il (1922), Heft 4-6, Neue Folge, 331-48. (X, 2.) 

M. H. N. 


Introduction to Sociology.—Although sociology has become a positive, empiri- 
cal science, there have been few attempts at synthesis. One hindrance has been the 
failure to realize that sociology as a science of culture deals with human values or 
objects in relation to the experience of human subjects and therefore cannot follow 
the method of natural science which deals with objects which are independent of 
human subjects. Biological or environmental facts should not be regarded as causes 
of social activities but as the data or material through which active thought works. 
Sociology is neither the study of society as a collective cultural unit nor is it the funda- 
mental social science; but it deals rather with social values or men as objects of human 
action (the human coefficient). Methods of investigation: Sociology is concerned 
with groups as entities; with breaking up complex situations into simple elements; 
with historic sequence in its relation to social laws; with laws of repeated phenomena. 
Sociology considers the theories of social actions, social relations, social individuals, 
and social groups. Social laws are exact and exceptions must be accounted for by 
other causal laws.—Florian Znaniecki, University of Poznan Press, Poznan (1922). 


P.19. (X, 2, 5.) R. S. 


Gibt es soziale Entwicklungsgesetze?—What is the relation between natural 
and social causality? Is human co-operation only a special case of natural causality, 
a biological factor (result of a herd impulse), or has it laws of its own? Historical and 
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teleological factors: In a study of human co-operation and social development at least 
two factors must be taken into consideration, namely, the historical and the teleological. 
There is a historical continuity of customs, laws, religion (etc.), and man is ever pur- 
posely striving toward certain ends. Man’s lordship over other creatures has been 
brought about and is insured because man has developed the highest form of purposive 
co-operation and planning. Laboratory for the study of social development: If we would 
make the universal history a laboratory for sociological study and investigation, the 
recent war and its subsequent developments would furnish one of the finest periods of 
history for such a study.—Ludwig Stein, Archiv f. Gesch. d. Philos., XX VII (1922), 
Heft 3 u. 4, 146-62. (X, 2; VII, 4.) M. H.N. 


Herr Spengler and the Life of Civilization.—Spengler’s theory of cycles of civiliza- 
tion leaves little room for cultural interaction. There are two related movements in 
history: one connected, as Spengler shows, with an individual people in contact with 
a definite geographical environment; but the other common to a number of peoples, 
resulting from religious, political, and intellectual interaction. Only by taking account 
of both these movements is it possible to understand the integration and progress 
which cause different civilizations to be, not closed cycles, but progressive stages in 
the life of humanity—C. Dawson, Sociological Review, XIV (July, 1922), 194-201. 
(X, 3; VII, 4.) 4 


Scientific and Philosophic Vision: Especial Reference to the Office of Sociology 
Pure and Applied.—The supreme application of sociology is the amplification of the 
plain-man’s rhythm of life. At the pinnacle of youth the plain man charts his career 
with a bold yet prescient hand. If his impulse is not illusory, the office of applied 
sociology is the devising of a civic design adapted to its fulfilment. Philosophy and 
sociology: And philosophy is purely bound to labor at the service of synthesis, in a 
spirit of confraternity with specialist and sociologist—V. Branford, Sociological 
Review, XIV (October, 1922), 245-304. (X, 3.) H. W. Z. 


Science and Sanctity.—There is a revolutionary tendency abroad striving toward 
the reunion of secular knowledge, practice, and admi: istration, with religious devotion 


to ideals of grace and other supreme values. It is the reconciliation of science and 
sanctity. The day-dream; day-dreams as life-processes: The day-dream and vision 
are processes of life at this peak, and are more than a refuge from reality. They serve 
as an instrument of anticipatory exploration, an agency of premeditated trial and error. 
Will not the ultimate social design be verification of vision in the crucible of experimental 
science ?—V. Branford, Sociological Review, XIV (July, 1922), 165-93. (X, 3.) 
H. W. Z. 


Spengler’s Theory of the Historical Process.—Spengler sees history as a cycling 
of cultures—much as does Flinders Petrie. The active element in history is the 
human soul or mind, which grows and struggles to express and objectify itself in all 
manner of forms. Out of this cultural process grows a civilization. Then the process 
wanes, the civilization declines and decays, and another rises upon its ruins. The 
latest, or Nordic, civilization has now passed its peak; the western world is on the 
verge of dissolution —W. B. Smith, Monist, XXXII (October, 1922), 609-28. (X, 3.) 

H. W. Z. 


Social Studies in the Junior High School.—The social studies in the junior high 
school afford an opportunity for developing the natural tendencies of children, of early 
adolescent age, to identify themselves with group interests, by providing satisfying 
information and purposeful activity——T. W. Gosling, School and Society, XVI 
(December, 1922), 623-27. (X, 6; VI, 3.) H. W. Z. 


First Course in Sociology.— Most first courses in sociology are inadequate because 
they are too theoretical, restricted, and far afield from the experiences of the average 
college undergraduate. The content of the first course in sociology should be the facts 
of the social life of the students’ own age and country, a survey of society as it exists 
in the United States—Lee Bidgood, Journal of Social Forces, 1 (November, 1922), 
19-21. (X, 6.) D. R. 
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